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Jesus Christ and the Unity of the Bible 


by J. STANLEY GLEN 


THE RECENT INTEREST in the unity of the Bible is due in part to a reac- 
tion against an overemphasis on analysis. It is a most promising trend 
which may well issue in important theological achievements particularly 
at the exegetical level, if careful attention be given to those matters of 
principle which determine the methodology and approach. Even from 
a general point of view the need of such caution should be obvious be- 
cause we are comprehending the Bible more or less as a whole and thus 
gathering together in one grasp its total complexity. Such a procedure is 
always more difficult than one which concentrates on a limited subject 
matter, not only because its scope is larger but because it must compen- 
sate at every stage for the way in which its own method of analysis pre- 
disposes it to find a plurality in the Bible rather than a unity. 

But the chief reason for caution is the way our varied conceptions 
of unity condition our methodology. In our very search for the unity 
of the Bible we are engaged in a process of revising our conception of 
what we are searching for. There is one form of unity which comes by 
harmonizing well-known differences from one source to another; another 
form which comprehends such differences within a common context of 
meaning without necessarily harmonizing them; another which compre- 
hends secondary unities from its own higher-perspective ; and still another 
which is not a further stage in such a hierarchy but unique in the way 
it constrains us to reconsider all our conceptions of unity. 

All of these considerations, including the scope of the subject matter 
and the limitations of the analytical method, are particularly pertinent 
when Jesus Christ himself is regarded as the essential content of the 
Bible and the definition of its unity. The main problem is in showing 
how we proceed from him to the Bible and from the Bible to him. Since 
the analytical approach resolves the Bible into words of God at various 
levels of differentiation, the problem is how we find our way from this 
plurality to that unique kind of unity known as the Word of God in the 
singular. And this is further complicated by the fact there are two 
Testaments, the Old and the New, the interconnection of which is any- 
thing but simple. 
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It would be a serious as well as a superficial error to confuse this 
problem with that of merely demonstrating the presence of unity in 
the Bible. Actually there are few who question the mere fact of unity 
in the Bible. Even a materialist can point to a certain historico-cultural 
continuum in ancient Palestine as his explanation of that unity. The 
problem is not whether there is unity or not; but rather what unity is 
ultimate? It is a choice of unities. This follows from the fact that there 
are many unities in the Bible—different continuities which thread their 
way through its vast, complex material from beginning to end. There 
are common themes, peculiar ideas and questions which persist from 
age to age, and institutions which have stood the test of time, any one 
of which can be seized upon and in skilful ways declared to represent 
the mind of Christ. But the real problem arises when an attempt is 
made to determine how these various unities are related to one another 
and what explains them. Is it possible, for example, to arrange them 
in a certain order of dependency, so that some are shown to be dependent 
upon others and these upon others until the ultimate unity which ex- 
plains them looms up prominently as a problem before us? This does not 
necessarily mean accepting the rather popular idea that we can really 
“get back” to something. It only means pushing the analysis and syn- 


thesis back to the place where the theological problem emerges. 


I 


One of the best known examples of this possibility in the New Testa- 
ment is the priority claimed for the kerygma (proclamation) as distinct 
from the didache (teaching), particularly as these relate to Christian 
life and conduct.’ The claim is that kerygma has a theological priority 
to both didache and conduct in the sense of being the original fact from 
which they derive their meaning. The distinction is by no means simple; 
but the former may be considered dogmatic, the latter rational, in the 
good and proper sense of these terms. The former relates to God's 
Word and the hearing of his Word, the latter to the understanding of 
its significance in terms of particular situations and problems. The 
former concerns itself with decision, the latter presupposes decision. 
Indeed the distinction is not unlike the distinction between gospel and 
law. In fact, if one recalls the Hebrew conception of law as teaching,’ 


1. Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1936), and A. M. Hunter, The Unity of the New Testament (London: The Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1943). 

2. See C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1935), 
Chap. 2. 
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and the way in which all teaching as such involves a certain rationality 
and reduction of truth to ideas, that is, the logical as law—then the dis- 
tinction is identical. In other words preaching is to teaching as gospel is 
to law. And if such a distinction be accepted, it has important impli- 
cations particularly in the field of synoptic studies. It will mean that the 
synoptic problem as it comprehends the peculiar relationship between 
kerygmatic and didactic material can no longer be seen only as a literary 
problem but as a theological problem, involving in another form the 
same problem with which Paul wrestled so strenuously in his Epistles to 
the Romans and Galatians. And furthermore, the claim of Reformed 
theology that the law is only to be understood by the gospel and not the 
gospel by the law will have important implications within this synoptic 
context as well as for homiletics and Christian education generally.’ 

This does not mean that the content of the New Testament kerygma de- 
fines the unity of the New Testament or even of the Bible, for the simple 
reason that the kerygma contains its own problem of unity. Even though 
we have narrowed down the area within which the problem of unity may 
be understood, this restricted area comprises in itself a plurality of 
elements—the details of the gospel message—the unity of which must 
be considered. These are not a heterogeneous mixture of unrelated frag- 
ments but a plurality comprehended and explained by something in and 
beyond itself. And for that reason we have to ask: How do we find our 
way from this plurality to that unique kind of unity known as the Word 
of God in the singular? 

It would be tempting, or course, to jump to the conclusion that the 
elements of the kerygma point to a unique, personal devotion to Jesus 
Christ, a statement true enough if we knew the right interpretation. 
But this somewhat popular explanation of the unity is too general to be 
of much assistance. It admits of too many different interpretations. It 
can mean, for example, a kind of hero worship which varies all the way 
from crude superstition to a high order of ethical loyalty. It can mean 
various kinds of religious attitudes and convictions, somewhat indepen- 
dent of Christ in origin but projected back into him as a convenient 
receptacle and symbol. Or, it can mean a revelational content without 
proper analogy in ordinary experience, but having immediate conse- 
quences in thought and conduct concerning him. 

A more fruitful approach than this popular generalization is one, 
which by further appeal to exegesis, concerns itself with the inherent, 
triune aspect of the content of kerygma. The fact that the kerygma 





3. Cf. K. Barth, “Evangelium und Gesetz,” Theologische Existenz Heute, 32 (1935). 
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has tended to work itself out into some form of the trinitarian affirma- 
tion, as may be seen, for example, in the early rules of faith, is a fact 
which calls for explanation. Is this merely due to a later interpretation 
of the original revelation? Does it belong to the category of didache? 
Or, may it be traced back to a primordial content of revelation which in 
some way corresponds to the subsequent trinitarian affirmation? In 
considering this latter possibility we are not thinking of creeds, doctrines, 
and ecclesiastical formulae, but the stage anterior to these and particu- 
larly as it relates to the problem of the unity of the New Testament. 
Since a genuinely theological exegesis would discover additional infor- 
mation on the meaning of each element of kerygma and how each ele- 
ment is related to the others, and thus bring to light aspects of meaning 
not evident from brief, convenient formulations, we would be in a better 
position to understand the unique way in which Jesus Christ himself is 
a definition of the unity of the New Testament. Consider, for instance, 
how Paul in his various references to the incarnation, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ is careful to say that God sent his Son, God de- 
livered him, God raised him up, God exalted him. Paul never gives the 
impression that the coming of Christ was only a matter of the latter's 
own initiative and action. But is this merely Paul’s interpretation or 
does it derive from something originally given in the revelation itself? 
Does it correspond to a primordial content which any credal statement is 
almost certain to oversimplify and to some extent rationalize, but which 
it nevertheless represents? At least our approach should leave room 
for this possibility. It should not close the door against it. If the total 
event comprehended by the New Testament kerygma is new, and yet 
not absolutely new because its origin is from God beyond history and 
its promise from him out of past history, we should be careful to allow 
for this in our understanding of Jesus Christ as the unity of the Bible. 
But this is just the weakness of any definition in terms of the personality 
of Jesus and the devotion which it elicits. It oversimplifies. It skims over 
the rich content of New Testament revelation. Its implicit Christo- 
monism or its unitarianism of the Second Person of the Godhead, as 
some have more recently expressed it, presupposes a certain philo- 
sophical conception of unity which has not been obtained by exegesis. 
It settles the problem of unity too easily. 


II 


Our next problem is that of deciding how to go from the New 
Testament into the Old Testament. Shall we assume that the connec- 
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tion between the two Testaments is merely vague and general in charac- 
ter or shall we look for a basic connection? If the latter, then how 
conscious were the New Testament writers themselves of this connec- 
tion? Did they merely quote from the Old Testament in a random 
fashion looking for any kind of material which would apply to Jesus 
Christ or did they follow certain lines of procedure dictated both by their 
knowledge of Christ and their knowledge of the Old Testament? In 
other words, did they really know what they were doing when they ap- 
pealed to the Old Testament” 

The first impression of the use they made of the Old Testament is one 
which suggests a random selection of quotations and allusions, and at 
times an extreme form of exegesis, including some of the extravagant 
examples of rabbinical argument, the total effect of which leaves us 
in doubt as to any kind of procedure in going from the one Testament to 
the other. But just at this point there is an important consideration of 
method which must be kept in mind. It is the necessity of limiting our- 
selves to the use which the New Testament kerygma makes of the Old 
Testament. If we have already accepted that the kerygma is the area 
within which the ultimate unity of the New Testament is to be under- 
stood, is it not reasonable to expect that the way in which such material 
connects back into the Old Testament will indicate what is basic there 
also? 

What this means may be seen in Paul’s sermon at Antioch of Pisidia, 
which provides us with a very helpful lead (Acts 13). The sermon is 
almost all kerygma but with the first part so expanded as to reach back 
into the Old Testament in a way which seems to define its essential con- 
nection with the New Testament. It begins with Israel in Egypt, then 
recalls her experience in the wilderness, the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan, the period of the Judges, and finally God’s establishment of 
David as king. But this is as far as Paul goes in his appeal to the Old 
Testament. From this point he passes immediately to Jesus Christ as if 
to suggest that he is the continuation, clarification, and fulfilment of the 
reality and redemptive purpose of all this history. 

The same principle seems to govern the selection of material in 
Stephen’s speech recorded in Acts 7. There is a similar concentration 
on the history of God’s redemptive action, particularly concerning the 
experience of Israel in Egypt and with special attention to Moses. In 
the Fourth Gospel we detect a similar concentration on the high points 





. R. V. G. Tasker, The Old Testament in the New Testament (London: The Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1946). 
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of this same history. The Jewish festivals which occupy such a prom- 
inent place in the structure of the Fourth Gospel are mainly those which 
recall the decisive phases of Israel’s bondage in Egypt, her deliverance, 
and her experiences in the wilderness. And the sharp controversy with 
the Jews turns on the question as to whether Jesus Christ is not the reve- 
lation of the reality and significance of such festivals and by implication 
that of the history itself. Illustrations could be drawn also from the 
Gospel of Matthew. Jesus is there portrayed as a second Moses who 
gives a new law upon a new mountain. Just as Pharaoh slew the Hebrew 
children in Egypt, with the exception of Moses, so it would seem that 
Herod slew the children of Bethlehem, with the exception of Jesus. 
And just as Israel was tempted in the wilderness, so was Jesus. Both 
tie expanded form of the temptation narrative in Matthew and the 
choice of Old Testament quotations suggest this. It involves the same 
history as emphasized before. 

It is scarcely necessary to recall how important such history was to the 
Jew and to the Old Testament writers.’ Since it told them of God’s ac- 
tion in calling and delivering his people, it continually inspired them 
to thanksgiving. On the lips of psalmist and prophet alike it provided 
a content for their message and hope, at the same time as they were 
charged with the responsibility of declaring God’s will to their respective 
generations. All their subsequent history was in some way tied down to 
this history. At the same time it had a theological priority to the law 
in all its forms in the sense that it provided the basis of appeal for the ob- 
servance of the law. It provided the context, for example, within which 
the decalogue was understood and obeyed, as well as the explanation to 
successive generations of why they had the law. For these various rea- 
sons it may not be amiss to refer to such history as the Old Testament 
kerygma. At least it represents the core of the Old Testament proclama- 
tion of what God has done and will do. As the gospel in the Old Testa- 
ment it would therefore consist of both achievement (cf. covenant) and 
promise. And if we press the problem concerning its priority to the law; 
we come to the point which Paul saw so clearly in his Epistle to the 
Galatians and which Reformed theology considers so important, that is, 
the priority of God’s redemptive action to that of man’s faith and obe- 
dience. And once again we are concerned with the ultimate unity of 
the Bible rather than secondary unities. 


5. Cf. A. G. Hebert, The Authority of the Old Testament (London: Faber and Faber, Ltd, 
1947), and W. J. Phythian-Adams, The Fullness of Israel (London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1938). 
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Ill 


But where does this lead us in our consideration of the problem of the 
unity of the Bible? What is the next problem? The answer would seem 
to be similar to that encountered in the New Testament kerygma. After 
narrowing down the area within which the ultimate unity is more likely 
to be understood, we are confronted with the problem of the unity 
within the content of the kerygma itself. What comprehends and ex- 
plains the variety of elements which comprise this unique kind of history 
in the Old Testament? That will be the important question. And once 
again, caution will have to be observed so as not to fall into easy generali- 
zations, which discourage the work of theological exegesis in its attempt 
to understand the fundamental nature of Old Testament revelation. 

It is at this stage that certain observations should be made concerning 
the problem of finding Christ in the Old Testament. The trend of the 
discussion all along has been against the thought of finding him there 
in a somewhat literalistic, external way as often suggested by the methods 
of allegory, typology, and proof-texts. The weakness of this way of find- 
ing him in the Old Testament is its implicit Christomonism, its uni- 
tarianism of the Second Person of the Godhead. The proper corrective, 
however, is not that of reading a doctrine of the Trinity back into the 
Old Testament, which would be just as external and as literalistic, but 
that of considering the fundamental similarity between revelation as it 
is understood in the Old Testament and revelation as it is understood in 
the New Testament.® It is here that the primordial content of the New 
Testament revelation which corresponds to the doctrine of the Trinity 
becomes so important for our understanding of the unity which binds 
the two Testaments together. It is in this sense that we find Christ in 
the Old Testament. 

But this will primarily concern Jesus Christ as the continuation, clari- 
fication, and fulfilment of the kerygmatic history of the Old Testament. 
And the greatest light will be thrown on the subject precisely in those 
areas of the Old Testament where such history has become extremely 
problematic. In these areas we may expect new insights into the inner 
meaning of such history and into the nature and content of revelation. 
Two of these are better known than the others: the Suffering Servant 
passages of Deutero-Isaiah and the apocalyptic literature. In both of 
these areas the kerygmatic history of Israel has become quite prob- 


6. See W. W. Bryden, The Christian’s Knowledge of God (Toronto: Thorn Press, 1940), 
Chaps. 4 and 5. 
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lematic. The latter supplies us with the conception of the Son of Man; 
the former which the conception of the Suffering Messiah, neither of 
which, of course, exhaust the inner meaning of the history nor the sig- 
nificance of Jesus Christ, as they are applied to him. 

If we consider more especially the Suffering Servant passages as a 
lesson on the nature and content of revelation, is there not something 
here which corresponds to the New Testament understanding of reve- 
lation, according to which a knowledge of God involves one in a peculiar 
positive-negative relationship with him? There are, in fact, various kinds 
of metaphors throughout the whole Bible which express this peculiar 
relationship, all of which are needed to fill out its meaning. The best 
known is perhaps that of Paul in which he thinks of faith as that rela- 
tionship in which man is crucified with Christ and raised again with 
him. It is a killing and a making alive; a judging and a saving, according 
to which a man acknowledges Christ as Lord (positive) and precisely 
for this reason denies all other lords (negative), including his own 
egotism. In this approach to the Servant passages the problem of 
identity—whether Christ, Israel, or one of the prophets—is not so im- 
portant. The answer is Jesus Christ, if we mean not merely a solitary 
figure in history which the prophet foretold but the revelation of God, 
who not only in his coming, but in his speaking to men in the Old Testa- 
ment, and indeed at any time, has this effect. The Suffering Servant 
would then be the remnant of Israel, the prophets, or any man of faith 
who has come under the revelation of God, and a direct connection thus 
appears between these passages in Isaiah and the portrait of the citizen 
of the Kingdom of God in the New Testament Beatitudes, and the 
portrait of the suffering apostles of the early church. Wherever and 
whenever men have come to know the true and living God, something 
is done to them and in them which corresponds to the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, and yet which depends for its validity and 
reality upon him. When God speaks (Holy Spirit) his speaking corres- 
ponds to and connects with his coming (Jesus Christ) in a way which 
preserves the unique and absolute character of the latter, not compre- 
hending it, of course, as an outstanding member of a class of instances, 
but in a succession which can only be described as a succession of grace. 
His coming gives validity and reality to his speaking. His coming (in- 
carnation, death, resurrection) is the content of his speaking. If this 
be the proper approach to our problem, then the Suffering Servant 
passages could be considered as a lesson on the Christian knowledge of 
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God. They indicate to us what is normative rather than exceptional. 
They are not isolated passages, therefore, but passages which at the same 
time open up the inner and hidden meaning of Israe: s history from the 
call of Abraham, through the remarkable Egyptian and wilderness ex- 
periences, through the rigors of the exile and subsequent history, not the 
least of which as seen from a later time were the sufferings of those 
periods in which apocalyptic thought flourished. And on this basis it 
would only be because the early Christians felt that in meeting Jesus 
Christ they had met one who affected them similarly to the way God 
had affected his servants in the Old Testament that they recognized him 
as the Messiah. In him the inner meaning and reality, the source and 
end of the kerygmatic history of Israel was revealed. The secret was 
now made manifest. They now knew what it meant to be Suffering 
Servants, for here was the Suffering Servant himself and yet one who 
unlike Israel really triumphed, really entered the promised land, really 
returned from exile. We do not plumb the depths of the early Christian 
recognition of Christ in the Old Testament merely by looking for ex- 
ternal similarities between Jesus Christ and Israel’s kerygmatic history, 
or merely by interpreting such history in a symbolic manner as though 
it were all a kind of vast allegory of him. That would miss the point 
completely. We only see what it meant to the early Christians by recog- 
nizing how the wall separating their century from the previous centuries 
of Israel’s history had broken down and how such history was bound 
existentially to the present time in which they stood confronted by 
Jesus Christ. 

These reflections on the problem of unity as it pertains to the Old 
Testament are intended, of course, as an illustration of a possible ap- 
proach, and are not in any sense exhaustive. Indeed, the whole sketch 
as it applies to the Bible itself is far from complete, but the main out- 
line has been drawn. In certain places the detail has been filled in a little 
to suggest what the final picture would be like. Briefly, the important 
features have been these: to determine if possible, the existence and na- 
ture of the priorities to be found among the various unities in both the 
Old and New Testaments; to understand the ultimate unity in each 
case within the restricted area of that unity which has top priority; to 
understand the connection between the Testaments in terms of the inner 
meaning and reality of the content of these restricted areas; to consider 
how such meaning and reality is defined by Jesus Christ himself, as he is 
known in the living, primordial context of the triune character of reve- 
lation anterior to doctrines, creeds, and formulae. 











Gospel and Duty 
A Study of the Unity of Biblical Ethics 


by NorMAN F. LANGForD 


IN TREATING any theme which comprehends the whole Bible, one 
might reasonably plan to begin at the beginning and work through to 
the end. Better yet, one could begin from the center—that is, from the 
mission of Jesus Christ—and work in both directions. The nature of 
the subject to be discussed in this paper, however, seems to require a 
different kind of approach. The problem of law and gospel is raised with 
special urgency and explicitness by the Apostle Paul. Apart from Paul's 
writings this question is raised in the Scriptures only in fragmentary or 
indirect ways. If in the moral pattern running through Scripture there 
be any acute disturbance, it is Paul who points it out and makes it spe- 
cific; and we can therefore hardly do otherwise than take cognizance, at 
the very outset, of the difficulty which he proposes. 

Taking this as the starting point, our study will be organized in the 
following manner: First, we shall note the complexities which arise in 
the Pauline doctrine, and in Protestant interpretations of the law. 
Secondly, we shall consider the Old Testament law in itself, and Paul’s 
relationship to it. Thirdly, we must seek to define the basic pattern un- 
derlying biblical ethics as a whole. Finally, we shall attempt to under- 
stand the connection between the Incarnation and the ethic of Scripture. 


I 


THE PROBLEM OF THE LAW 


Paul’s treatment of the law inevitably gives rise to complications, be- 
cause of the variety of ways in which he uses the term. At times he 
refers to the law negatively and pessimistically: “the law of sin and 
death,” he calls it (Rom. 8:2) ; or “the ministration of death” (II Cor. 
3:7). It is a bondage, from which the Galatians should rejoice to be 
free (Gal. 5:1). Yet the law is “holy, and just, and good” (Rom. 7:12). 
Moreover, so far from seeking to make void the law, Paul claims to es- 
tablish it (Rom. 3:31). Again, Paul assigns to the law a pedagogic 
function, to lead men to Christ (Gal. 3:23 ff.). In such passages, ex- 
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amples of which could of course be multiplied, Paul is acutely aware of 
a tension between the law and the gospel, and this tension at such times 
informs his thought. 

There are other times, however, when Paul’s references to the law 
seem free from this tension, and the element of dialectic disappears. 
Thus, in straightforward fashion and in an immediate context which is 
not polemical, he states that “love is the fulfilling of the law”; and after 
enumerating some of the commandments he adds the summary, reminis- 
cent of Jesus’ words: “if there be any other commandment, it is briefly 
comprehended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself” (Rom. 13:9 f.). In such an instance there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Paul has in mind any discontinuity between law and gospel, 
or that the law under this aspect is the instrument which crushes the 
sinner. Again—although in this case the connection with the law is put 
negatively—Paul’s assertion that against the fruit of the Spirit (love, joy, 
peace, etc.) “there is no law” (Gal. 5:22), certainly suggests that the 
law, rightly comprehended and fulfilled, emerges in those very qualities 
which are so felicitously associated with the gospel. In any event, the 
law does not have the power to disturb the Christian’s enjoyment of 
grace. From these references, it seems plain that Paul’s animus towards 
the law, his treatment of it as an adversary, is not directed at the content 
of the law itself. 

There are certain circumstances which make it difficult to think 
clearly about this subject; and it may be desirable at this point to indi- 
cate some of the historical and theological factors which must be taken 
into account. To begin with, while Paul himself was wrestling with a 
universal problem, he was also writing under a double impetus of a more 
special kind, which is not necessarily universal or normative: on the 
one hand, his own struggle, prior to his conversion, for righteousness 
through the works of the Jewish law; and, on the other hand, the 
polemical exigencies which he faced in his controversy with Judaizers. 
To Paul’s personal situation and attitude we shall come back at a later 
point. 

The mental situation of Protestants is further complicated by the 
remarkable coincidence between Paul’s religious experiences and those 
of Martin Luther. Like Paul, Luther was engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle to attain salvation within the framework of his traditional 
church. The realization, breaking in upon his bitter conflict, that 
righteousness is not by works but by faith, naturally gave a decisive turn 
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to the emphasis of his teaching, and indeed to all Reformation thought. 
While this kind of personal conflict has certainly not been confined to 
Paul and Luther, and is in fact a fairly common phenomenon in the 
history of piety, it may be doubted whether it constitutes the inevitable 
pattern of Christian life. This does not mean that Pauline doctrine 
and Reformation thought have no basis other than the psychological 
peculiarities of certain individuals. It means rather that we must be 
careful to look behind psychological phenomena to the fundamental 
issues, and not be led into a too facile identification of individual piety, 
in any of its expressions, with theological truth. The existence of the 
individual factor—inescapable in human life—bids us be cautious in 
our conclusions. 

At all events, Protestant teaching about law and gospel tends to reflect 
the principle concisely expressed by Melancthon: “The law indicates 
the sickness, the gospel the remedy.”’ Luther declared on one occasion 
that “the particular and only office of the law is, as St. Paul teaches, that 
transgressions should thereby be acknowledged.’” Again, Luther ascribed 
to the law two functions. First, it is “to prevent and hinder sin.” “That 
I do not murder, commit adultery, steal, etc., is not because I love virtue 
and righteousness, but because I fear the hangman.” Secondly, the law 
is ordained “to make the transgression seem greater . . . or to reveal 
and discover to people their sins, blindness, and ungodly doings, wherein 
they were born and conceived; namely, that they are ignorant of God, 
and are his enemies, and therefore have justly deserved death, hell, 
God’s judgments, his everlasting wrath and indignation.’ Luther adds 
that “The law opens not nor makes visible God’s grace and mercy.” 

Calvin retains this conception, describing the law “as a mirror in 
which we behold, first, our impotence; secondly, our iniquity, which 
proceeds from it; and lastly, the consequence of both, our obnoxiousness 
to the curse; just as a mirror represents to us the spots on our face.” 
Calvin, however, adds another function of the law; and this conception 
has given a more positive turn to Reformed doctrine of law and gospel. 
This function, which he describes as the principal one, is to give Chris- 





1. Melancthon, Loci Communes (trans. C. L. Hill, Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1944), 
Pp. 144. 

2. Luther, Table Talk (trans. William Hazlitt, London: Cassell, 1909), CCLXXII. 

3. Luther, op. cit., CCLXXIV. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion (trans. John Allen, Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, 1936), II. 7. vii. 
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tians “a better and more certain understanding of the Divine will to 
which they aspire, and to confirm them in the knowledge of it.’”® 

In our own time, Emil Brunner and Karl Barth have debated the re- 
lationship of law and gospel. Barth has reversed the traditional order, 
and taught that the law is contained in the gospel, and that the correct 
order in which to conceive the subject is not law and gospel, but gospel 
and law. Brunner, arguing against this position, has drawn support from 
Luther. According to Brunner, man evades the law, but God intervenes 
in this evasion, “not first of all through grace, but by holding before 
man’s eyes the death-dealing, merciless law. . . . It is through the law 
that one comes to the knowledge of sin and of despair. For this very 
reason this law—the nomos apart from grace—is necessary.” Moreover, 
Brunner says: “true as it is that as a believer the Christian is no longer 
under the law, as a sinner he continually comes under it.” “In so far... 
as sin—in the Christian—is concerned, the law remains operative; for 
sin must die, it must be judged and condemned, even and particularly, 
where one stands in faith, in the new life. For that very reason Luther 
insists, in his campaign against the Anti-nomians, that the law must re- 
main, not merely for ‘blockheads’ but also for believers, in order that they 
should not fall into a false security.”® 

Besides this stress upon the law as the instrument by which sin is dis- 
played, another and quite different element enters into modern thought. 
This is the preoccupation with law as such—not the law, in the sense of 
the specific ordinances of Scripture, but the principle of law and order 
running through the universe. Whether or not Paul’s statement that 
Gentiles “do by nature the things contained in the law” (Rom. 2: 13-15) 
lends support to the Stoic and then the Roman Catholic conception of 
natural law, is a question too large to enter into here. It should only be 
said that Paul’s interest is not in the structure of the law which Gentiles 
obey or disobey, but simply in the existential pricks of conscience which 
both Jews and Gentiles experience. It is not a lex naturae which is his 
concern, but man’s position before God’s judgment. 

However this may be, it is to be observed that a general idea of law- 
fulness—whether natural or revealed in its origin—is by many thinkers 
coveted for an age of anarchy like our own. In the moral realm, this 
not infrequently expresses itself in demands for a return to Puritanism. 





6. Calvin, op. cit., II. 7. xii. 

7. Emil Brunner, Man in Revolt (trans. Olive Wyon, London: Lutterworth Press, 1939), pp. 
520 f. 
8. Brunner, op. cit., p. 525. 
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In regard to social and political questions, the need for a sense of 
boundary within law is urgently felt by most observers of the social scene. 
In his recent book, Church, Law and Society, Bishop Aulen makes an 
interesting approach to the problem. Pointing out that the law is in- 
divisible, he argues that there is one universal law, applicable to the 
whole human race. This is the law of love, which embraces justice. 
The function of the law is not only to expose sin, but also to establish the 
foundation of human society. In this capacity, as the basis for social 
existence, the law is not dethroned, or in any way altered, by the gospel. 
It “stands holy and firm in its majesty, as expression of the unchangeable 
will of God himself.”? And the law “no less than the Gospel is an ex- 
pression of his [God’s] love.” Bishop Aulen has no illusions about the 
prospect of reviving a conception of natural law; but his book is ob- 
viously inspired by the desire to have a basis—a basis in the concept of 
law—for grappling as a Christian with social responsibilities. As such, 
his thought is representative of the modern thinker’s desire for a meeting 
place with all men of good will: and some form of cosmic legal frame- 
work seems to offer attractive possibilities. 

The thought with which we are familiar, then, has these two major 
preoccupations: first, the idea of the moral law as the presupposition 
of the gospel, in the sense that knowledge of God’s holy demands gives 
meaning to the gospel of forgiveness; and second, the desire to find social, 
and perhaps even intellectual, security, in the conception of cosmic order 
ordained by God. 

It hardly needs to be said that the foregoing observations do not pre- 
tend to represent any exhaustive survey of the history of theological 
thought on the subject of the law. They are meant simply to point out 
certain emphases which have come to loom so large in the mind of the 
church that they have obscured other exegetical considerations. 


II 
PAUL AND THE OLD TESTAMENT LAW 


We turn now to examine briefly the character of the law as it appears 
in the Old Testament. There the picture is simpler than in modem 
theological thought, and indeed than in Paul. In fact, the situation in 
the Old Testament at first glance rather puzzles the interpreter of Paul. 
So far from the law creating the intolerable tension which Paul portrays, 





9. Gustaf Aulen, Church, Law and Society (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948), Pp. 59- 
10. Aulen, of. cit., p. 66. 
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the law is the delight of the Psalmist; and this despite the fact that he 
knows his own shortcomings. The Psalmist does not claim to have ful- 
filled the law of God: on the contrary, he confesses that he has “gone 
astray like a lost sheep” (Ps. 119:176). Yet meditation upon the law is 
sweet to him; and indeed he seems to envisage the possibility that by 
grace he will be enabled to keep the law (Ps. 119: 33-40). 

Moreover, the presentation of God’s commandments, in the Old 
Testament Books of the Law, hardly seems to possess the terrors which 
the law inspired in Paul. It is true that many curses are pronounced 
against those who prove disobedient. But it is not at first sight obvious, 
from the law itself, why the commandments should not be reasonably 
well obeyed: their impossibility does not appear on the surface. Further- 
more—and this is of prime importance—the giving of the law, though 
accompanied by threats, is even more strikingly grounded upon grace. 
The mercy of God in delivering Israel from Egypt is the basis upon which 
he asserts his right to receive faithful obedience. Promises of future 
blessings are repeatedly attached to the law. Again, the law is through- 
out leavened by a strong element of compassion and humaneness, founded 
upon God’s mercy towards his people. Thus, for instance, kindness to- 
wards strangers is enjoined, on the ground that the Hebrews knew what 
it was to be strangers in Egypt: and the implication is similar to the 
story of the Good Samaritan, in which grace shown to the helpless is 
the basis for the command, “Go and do thou likewise.” 

Another fact to observe is that the law, so far from crushing the spirit 
of the people, exalted it. As “sons of the law,” as the people of the law, 
they possessed a distinctive mission. Moreover, the law had a strongly 
democratic character in that it was accessible to all: all might participate 
in it, and thereby fulfil the destiny of Israel. The fanatical pride inspired 
by the law was carried over into New Testament times, so that it could 
become the rallying point of patriotism. 

Of any abstract conception of law, as a cosmic structure of existence, 
it is hard to find a trace in the Old Testament: for the Scriptures do not 
deal in abstractions. The law is presented in the context of a personal 
covenant between God and his people, and not as a philosophy of the 
universe. Disobedience is thus not seen so much as an infringement of 
eternal ordinances, but rather as the breaking of a covenant relationship, 
as a personal estrangement between God and man. This view of the sin 
of Israel is clearly expressed by some of the prophets, such as Hosea. Law 
in general is never the theme of the Old Testament: it is always the law, 
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that which is commanded in a personal way by Israel’s God and which 
presents its claims by virtue of who and what God is. Thus we repeatedly 
encounter specific commandments enforced by the assertion of God’s 
Lordship, even when the direct relevance is not obvious. For example, 
“Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honour the face of the 
old man, and fear thy God: I am the Lord” (Lev. 19:32). No other 
reason needs to be assigned. The identity and character of the Lawgiver 
establish the binding force of the commandment. Law as a metaphysical, 
psychological, or sociological category does not explicitly appear. 

As to the positive content of the law, it is evident that its general 
tendency is in the direction of the ethics of the New Testament. There 
are, to be sure, mutations and developments in the New Testament, 
appropriate to the full revelation of grace in Jesus Christ. Jesus was in 
a position to add to the mandates of the Old Testament, “But J say unto 
you...” This, however, was not Paul’s problem. Speaking broadly, 
there is no radical break in the structure of ethics: compassion, love for 
one’s neighbor, purity, temperance, fidelity, mercy, are all pointed to 
by the Old Testament witness. Paul’s list of “the fruit of the Spirit” 
would not be out of place as a description of the God-fearing man and 
his life in the pages of the Old Testament. 

Summarized thus, the law appears in more amiable guise than in 
some of Paul’s writings. Whence then comes the terror and the bondage 
which the law spelled for Paul, despite his acknowledgment that the 
law is holy and God-given? Moreover, it is striking that whereas Paul’s 
Pharisaical background was the arena in which he apparently fought 
so desperate a struggle for righteousness, Jesus does not seem disposed 
to treat Pharisaism with any marked respect. The Pharisees whom he 
met appear to have been guilty, in his eyes, of criminal frivolity in their 
interpretation of the law, not understanding the real simplicity and true 
inwardness of God’s commandments. Only once in a while, as in the 
case of the rich young ruler, does the inner struggle for righteousness in 
terms of the law manifest itself as a serious question in the Gospel 
narratives. 

Now the error of Pharisaism was in objectifying the law, and thus 
making holiness an abstract quality which remained to be actualized in 
outward rules of conduct. The law ceased to be a covenant relationship, 
and became a system. Two possibilities were then opened. Either an 
outward conformity to objective rules could lead, as so often happened, 
to self-righteousness; or, on the other hand, the really serious Pharisee, 
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who still retained some sense of the living reality of God’s goodness be- 
hind the law, was caught (like Paul) in a net of frustration. The more 
ardently a man sought the goal, the more inevitably would he be 
stultified. Righteousness by self-conscious pursuit of the law was a retro- 
grade step, an anachronism: a new era had begun—the new age of 
Christ—and Pharisaism was an effort to live in the old order. Once 
Old Testament faith had hardened into Judaism, history condemned the 
resulting system to futility. As Otto Piper says: “The coming of Christ 
is a new act of God’s dealing with mankind. While it remains true that 
God was at work in the past history of Israel, Judaism as a religious 
system is no longer related to the living God, but merely to the memories 
of his works in the past or (as in modern liberalism) to the abstract idea 
of a living God and heavenly lawgiver.””” 

It is no wonder then that as Paul looked back upon his struggle for 
righteousness he was impressed by its futility, and disposed to emphasize 
the hostile and formidable character of the law he had fruitlessly tried 
to obey. This insight, however, was evidently not conferred upon him 
until after his conversion. Only in the light which blinded him on the 
Damascus road did he understand the law he had endeavored to serve: 
and that was not the light of the law but the light of the gospel. He could 
then see quite clearly that he had been misled into an inexorably dia- 
lectical position: sensing the inward righteousness of the law, he had 
sought to fulfil this righteousness in the false manner of Pharisaism. 
The law was formally good and just, for it embodied the commandments 
of God; but as an objective system it was a tyrant which destroyed a 
man and could not deliver him. This realization is what informs Paul’s 
polemic against Judaism. 

The law as such did not convict Paul of sin, much less convert him. 
Nor does Paul assert that it did. In the classic passage from Romans, 
Paul states: ““What then shall we say? That the law is sin? By no means! 
Yet, if it had not been for the law, I should not have known sin. I should 
not have known what it is to covet if the law had not said, ‘You shall not 
covet.’ But sin, finding opportunity in the commandment, wrought in 
me all kinds of covetousness. Apart from the law sin lies dead” (Rom. 
7:7 f., R.S.V.). This does not signify that the law revealed his sin to 
him, though in a sense it defined it. The point is that sin took advantage 
of the commandment, to pervert and disobey it. The law, which formerly 
was Paul’s preoccupation, thus furnished opportunity to sin, the arena in 





11. Otto A. Piper, “Vengence and the Moral Order,” Theology Today, July, 1948, p. 230. 
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which sin was exercised. The character of sin, however, did not become 
evident from the law. Sin only comes to light when confronted by the 
gospel—that is, by mercy and forgiveness. Sin is what Jesus Christ died 
for. Understanding the situation from this new vantage point of Chris- 
tian faith, Paul was enabled to see the contradiction between the 
righteousness of the law and the sinfulness of his ineffectual effort—or 
of any human effort—to keep the law. 

But what Paul most clearly realized on the Damascus road was not 
the character of the law as such, but the meaning of grace. He dis- 
covered the true nature of his problem; he found that his problem was 
not after all the law in abstraction but Jesus Christ concretely. The 
problem had been there before: it had always been there, as it is present 
for every man. Now he saw the problem, not as a principle but as a Per- 
son. Every man’s problem can thus be defined, not as law in itself, but 
as Christ. The score must be settled, not with Jt but with Him. And 
insofar as this universal problem presents itself to man under the aspect 
of law—law in its inexorable inwardness—this is really a witness to Jesus 
Christ who in his grace is the content of the law. Thus, in order to 
understand the problem posed by law, one must begin Christologically. 

What overthrew Paul was the assault of grace, in the Person of Jesus 
Christ; it was this that appraised him of his impotence and led him into 
righteousness. The order was therefore not law and gospel (except 
biographically, in the sense that Paul was once much occupied with 
righteousness by law), but gospel and law. That he was a man schooled 
in legalism and devoted to the observance of the law was a personal 
circumstance—in a way, an accident. Mary Magdalene and Zacchaeus 
would have a somewhat different story to tell. But they had this in com- 
mon with Paul—that in their case also the order was really gospel and 
law, because it was through Jesus Christ that they encountered real 
righteousness and were given access to it. 

Even within the boundaries of the Old Testament, the order is gospel 
and law. As already noted, the goodness and mercy of God are presented 
as the ground upon which the law stakes its claims. The bad conscience 
to which the law speaks, whether in the Old Testament or the New, 
is not awakened merely by threats but more primarily by the grace of 
God against which sin transgresses. The first sin of Adam and Eve 
cannot be understood simply as defiance of the threat of death: more 
fundamentally it is to be seen as a disturbance of the beneficent order 
which God established as good and a transgression against a personal 
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relationship. It was done in despite of the love of God which inspired 
his creation. The sins of Israel are acts of ingratitude for God’s historic 
mercy to his people, rebellion against God’s kindness. The presupposi- 
tion of whatever may be formulated as positive law is the grace of the 
Lawgiver. To abstract God’s holiness from his grace is to walk the way of 
Pharisaism ; it is to enter under the tyranny from which Paul found him- 
self delivered. 

The peculiarities noted in Paul’s situation are far from meaning 
that his writings on the law are simply of biographical and psychological 
interest. Paul’s comments on the law constitute the classical description 
and renunciation of all forms of legalism. Brunner has spoken well in 
pointing out that where man seeks by his own power to go towards God, 
instead of living from God, his life becomes perverted.” Quoting Brunner 
again: “The Good that one does simply from a sense of duty is never the 
Good. Duty and genuine goodness are mutally exclusive. Obedience 
due to a sense of unwilling constraint is bondage, and indeed the bondage 
of sin. If I feel I ought to do right, it is a sign that I cannot do it.” 

Deliverance from this cycle of effort and frustration is the liberty 
which Paul found in the gospel. What this means is that he ceased to 
revolt against the gospel—ceased to kick against the pricks, ceased to 
repudiate the outpouring of God’s grace. Now he was in a position 
where he could fall in line with the law—with that true and authentic 
goodness of the law which he himself summed up as love. Like the 
prodigal son, he came to himself. He was delivered from the killing 
dialectic of God’s righteousness and man’s sin: delivered into the un- 
dialectical condition of grace, wherein forgiveness opens the door to 
redemption and sanctification. 

Paul’s witness likewise stands against the erection of any scheme or 
system of goodness under the primary aspect of law. Paul is, of course, 
not antinomian in the sense that he opposes the positive content of the 
law; but his doctrine is rigorous in opposition to the establishment of 
law as such, as a thing in itself. Antinomianism in the former sense is too 
rare a phenomenon within Christian circles to merit particular concern. 
A much more legitimate source of anxiety is the perpetual temptation 
to concentrate upon law as a category of thought, hoping thus to create 
a bulwark against moral disorder. The Pharisee, being the one class of 
person Jesus could not abide, is also the most persistently recurring type 


12. Emil Brunner, The Divine Imperative (trans. Olive Wyon, London: The Macmillan Co., 
1937), p. 76. 
13. Ibid., p. 74. 
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within Christendom. It is the business of the church, not to preach law 
in general, but to proclaim God’s commandment and evince his grace 
in the specific situation. The very conception of law always threatens 
to become tyranny. And not the least onerous, nor the least legalistic, 
kind of tyranny is that which prescribes a certain pattern of piety: such 
as, for example, the scheme of piety which demands first of all an inward 
struggle, then the convulsion of repentance, followed by peace, all to be 
repeated on perhaps a diminishing scale at indefinite dates in the future. 
In other words, Paul’s own experience with the law can be enthroned 
as the law of Christian faith, from which it is considered unevangelical 


to depart. Paulinism then becomes a stumbling block, and indeed an 
idol. 


III 
THE PATTERN OF BIBLICAL ETHICS 


What Paul had ineffectually striven for, he attained by yielding. The 
righteousness into which the gospel led him was not materially different 
from the righteousness envisaged in the Old Testament law. He was 
not initiated into a new code of ethics, but into a new way of fulfilling 
God’s demands. Instead of seeking to perform God’s will, he allowed 
God to work his will in him. His former error was that which Paul 
attributed to his fellow Jews in these words: “For they being ignorant 
of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their own righteous- 
ness, have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God” 
(Rom. 10:3). 

This verse introduces a word which may furnish the clue to under- 
standing the whole pattern of moral life throughout the Bible: the word 
“submit.” There is another term which has already been used several 
times in this paper; a term which is of frequent occurrence in the Scrip- 
tures, and which figures conspicuously in the Barthian doctrine of ethics. 
It is the word “obey,” or “obedience.” No one could possibly object to 
an emphasis upon the quality of obedience, or cavil at the propriety of 
the word. Even biblical language, however, can be overworked until the 
edge of the meaning is dulled. There is, moreover, a peculiar limitation 
in this particular term which demands our notice. 

While it is obviously characteristic of biblical ethics that men are 
expected to obey God’s commandments, the bare statement of the fact 
does not express clearly the revolution in human life which is implied. 
Obedience simply denotes, as a rule, compliance with someone else’s 
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orders. It has no necessary reference to the mind and will of him who 
obeys, except in indicating that he has accepted a discipline from outside 
himself. The soldier obeys the commands of his officer; if he failed to do 
so he would have no place in the army. A whole lifetime of habitual 
obedience, however, will not make him a better man, or even a better 
soldier. Obedience in the biblical sense is intended to point to a change 
in human character. The idea is more clearly expressed by the term 
“submission.” For this word carries the meaning of surrendering in a 
struggle, of renouncing one’s rights, of subjecting oneself, not merely to 
another person’s orders, but to another personality. 

The aim of biblical ethics, whether conceived as law or gospel, is the 
conformity of man to the character of God. “Sanctify yourselves there- 
fore, and be ye holy: for I am the Lord your God” (Lev. 20:7). “Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect” 
(Matt. 5:48). “Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is” (I John 3:2). In Old 
Testament and New, all ethical precepts spring from the nature of God. 
Because he is what he is, we who were made in his image are to be like 
him. Because he is love, we are to love one another. Because he shows 
mercy, so also must we. Because he keeps faith, of us also fidelity is 
expected. 

The way to this conformity is indicated, however, not as a reaching 
for the stars, not as a fresh struggle to attain righteousness, but as an 
act of submission. No better illustration can be found in the Old Testa- 
ment law, than in a commandment which at first sight appears cere- 
monial—namely, the commandment to observe the Sabbath. The re- 
markable insistence of the Old Testament upon this observance becomes 
intelligible in the light of Reformation exegesis: “We must rest alto- 
gether,” says Calvin, “that God may operate within us; we must recede 
from our own will, resign our own heart, and renounce all our carnal 
affections; in short, we must cease from all the efforts of our own under- 
standing, that having God operating within us, we may enjoy rest in 
him.”"* So also Melancthon: the Sabbath commandment enjoins us 
“to suffer and to bear the work of God in us, which is our mortification.” 

This is the cardinal principle underlying the whole law. Subjection 
to God’s commandments means self-abnegation, the yielding of place 





14. Calvin, Institutes, II. 8. xxix. 
15. Melancthon, Loci Communes, p. 120. 
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to God. The demand of the prophets is for the people to let God be 
God to them; and, on their side, to submit to the circumstance of being 
God’s people, with all that that entails. The very nature of Israel’s sin 
is “a revolting and rebellious heart” (Jer. 5:23). In the historical books 
also, it is the self-determination of men that destroys them. A classic 
instance is the rejection of Saul because of his failure to destroy the 
Amalekites. The point of this narrative, from the standpoint of ethical 
study, is not the specific content of the commandment but the fact that 
Saul exercised his kingship to act in his own right. “Behold,” says 
Samuel to Saul, “to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams” (I Sam. 15:22). The checkered careers of such figures 
as Jacob and David exhibit the conflict between self-determination and 
determination by God’s overruling will. This is why such figures do not 
conform to the type of the hero: for in their attempts at human greatness 
they are humiliated before God, and their true greatness (in the biblical 
perspective) consists in the abdication of self, voluntary or enforced. 


IV 
THE INCARNATION AND BisBLicAL ETHICS 


This ethic of self-abnegation in the Old Testament anticipates the 
fulfilment of God’s righteousness in Jesus Christ. He is the truly meek 
man, who in his meekness inherits the earth. He is the One who is God 
precisely in his kenosis: who, “being in the form of God . . . made him- 
self of no reputation . .. and became obedient unto death” (Phil. 2:6-8). 
He is the fulfilment, not merely in the sense of being the supreme ex- 
ample of the virtuous man, but in the sense of actually being the per- 
sonification of law. “The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ” (John 1:17). The ground of the distinction, as 
Hoskyns and Davey point out in their commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel, is that “the law was a gift separable from the agent by whom 
it was given. Grace and truth, however, came not only by but in Jesus 
Christ, who is the truth embodied.” And this grace and truth are em- 
bodied, not in a fulfilment of outward conditions, not in a legalistic per- 
fection, but in the inward subjection to God which consents to the cross 
and thereby is received into resurrection. The actual perfection of obe- 
dience, of submission, becomes “the end of the law”—that is, of the law 
objectively conceived. Towards this actual life all the witness of the law 
and the prophets pointed. And it turns out to be this man of grace and 
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truth—rejected and triumphant in his rejection—who confers meaning 
upon the law and the prophets. This is what the Old Testament was 
about. His is the humility and grace which inform the pages of the Old 
Testament. 

With this historical event, the ethical position of man before God 
at last becomes clear. The road of Pharisaism, which made the law an 
object, is exposed as false. Man must make a new beginning. The des- 
tiny of man is to be gathered to Jesus Christ; to decrease that he may 
increase ; to die, that Christ may live in him. Christ, having fulfilled the 
lowliness of man before God, stands forth as the first-born of a new 
generation: the generation of those who submit, who allow God’s will 
to be worked in them. This is the righteousness which man could not 
attain by his own efforts: the righteousness which is the true aim of the 
Old Testament law. In Jesus Christ perfect submission is accomplished, 
and he becomes the Mediator by which men may be reconciled to God— 
that is, not only forgiven but conformed to God’s will. Thus it is hence- 
forth a question of submitting oneself to God in and through Jesus Christ ; 
and in this sense Christ supersedes the law. 

The end of faith—that is, the sanctification of the believer— is, how- 
ever, not different from the goal of the law. No radical change in the 
character or content of biblical ethics takes place through the Incarna- 
tion. The new circumstance of God having become man does, of course, 
open the door to modification of the written law. That which was of 
temporary significance is changed. This applies not only to ceremonial 
aspects of the Old Testament law, but to some moral aspects of it. The 
law was given in connection with the covenant between God and the 
Hebrew people, and for that reason was bound up with national con- 
siderations. Those elements of the law which were concerned with the 
destiny of the nation as such, determining civil law within the state and 
governing the relationship of Israel to other states, cease to be appro- 
priate. For church and state are no longer identical in any way, and it is 
not suitable for the law as understood in the light of the gospel to per- 
petuate those ordinances which have to do with civil, criminal, or 
patriotic matters. That is why Jesus rescinds the law of “an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 

The most significant change, however, is simply in the clarification 
of what was implicit in the Old Testament—namely, the character of 
righteousness, its character as humility, love, self-denial. Thus it is that 
Paul’s conversion overthrew a false and objective conception of law, 
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and restored to him the primary meaning of the law as love. The day 
of the new covenant has arrived, in which men are not to be misled by 
objectifications, but are to submit to the law within the heart—yielding 
to the spontaneity of the Holy Spirit. 

This is the way of sanctification; and sanctification cannot be taken 
in real seriousness so long as it is pursued in the manner of either 
Pharisaism or Puritanism, or thwarted by the insistence on a dialectical 
relationship between law and gospel. The inability to do justice to 
sanctification has been one of the principal frustrations of orthodox 
Protestant theology; and this has arisen largely from constructing the 
doctrine of justification in such a way as to demand a prior conception 
of law in order to confer meaning upon justification. But it does not 
derogate from the doctrine of justification to recognize that the rebellion 
of man is against the love of God, and that the cure of man’s illness lies 
simply in yielding to that love as it stands fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 

Exegetically there is perhaps not a more crucial passage for our pur- 
pose than the 11th Chapter of Matthew. This is the passage in which 
John the Baptist from prison voices his doubt concerning the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, and sends to inquire if Jesus is really the expected deliverer 
of Israel. Jesus replies by pointing to his daily works of healing and 
preaching; adding the word, “And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be 
offended in me.” Following this comes the panegyric in praise of John 
the Baptist. No greater prophet than he has ever arisen—indeed, John 
is more than a prophet. Then comes the saying, translated in the 
Authorized Version as “Notwithstanding, he that is least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he” (vs. 11). Some patristic authorities, and 
Luther, favor another translation: “He that is the lesser, is greater than 
he [that is, greater than John the Baptist] in the kingdom of heaven.” 
This is faithful to the text, and yields a startlingly poignant meaning. 
“He that is less than John” means Jesus. In contrast to the genuinely 
great John stands the meek and lowly one, one who does not come with 
pretensions of greatness but with every proof of humility. In his little- 
ness, in his kenosis, Jesus asserts his primacy over John the Baptist in 
the kingdom of heaven. This version fits well with the mood and sub- 
stance of later verses in the chapter. Jesus next points out the moral 
rigors of John, and the fact that this mode of life displeased the people. 
But then Jesus “came eating and drinking,” and was set aside as a glutton 
and a winebibber, a friend of sinners. The rejection of the way of heroic 
morality wins Jesus rejection at the hands of his people. The chapter 
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concludes with the prayer of thankfulness that the truth has been 
hidden from the wise and prudent and revealed to babes; and with the 
invitation to the heavy laden to take his yoke upon him, finding the 
yoke easy and the burden light. 

The chapter is extraordinarily significant, in the context of the 
relationship between Jesus and John the Baptist. John is the last of 
the prophets: the last preacher in the old tradition. As such, John 
knows well that righteousness consists in submission to God. But as 
such he is also not free from the conception of righteousness as power 
in this world; and his ministry owed much of its fleeting success to the 
current expectations of a revival of Israel. Jesus seems to appraise the 
ministry of John as ineffectual. It is too late in the day for a duplication 
of Elijah’s temporal influence. John’s doubts about Jesus indicate his 
tenacious hope of visible results. Jesus’ dismissal of John—after words 
of high praise—indicate his conviction that a conscious hope in righteous- 
ness-as-power is an illusion. No campaign for moral regeneration, how- 
ever sincere or well-grounded, is going to save the day. All Jesus can 
offer is reconciliation with God, through the gathering of men to him- 
self in his meekness and humility. But this modest promise is a very 
fair one: for it will turn out to be the case that his yoke is easy, and even 
the burden of the cross is a light one compared with the onerous weight 
of men’s self-determining efforts toward either good or evil. In self- 
denial the heavy laden will find rest. God’s commandments are not 
grievous. Such is the assurance of the gospel. 

All of Jesus’ specific ethical teachings are to be understood in the light 
of this declaration and promise. The precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount, for instance, are not to be viewed as a yet more idealistic 
reaching after righteousness, but as the manner in which God’s will is 
fulfilled among those who yield to him. The ethic of the gospel is a 
ceasing from self; a submission; a subjection of the self-determining will, 
not merely to the commandments considered one by one, but to the very 
nature of God. As children of the Father who sends rain on the just and 
the unjust, so the believer will love his enemies. Such behavior is not 
the result of straining after a superior goodness—that would become a 
new law—but the effect of sonship. It is the natural expression of what 
we were made to be, the fulfilment of the destiny for which we were 
created and to which we are restored in Christ Jesus. There is a 
primordial simplicity in this ethic. Not by the complexity of dialectic, 
but by the acceptance of our status as little children in the Lord, we 
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may expect to find our way through the jungle of ethical decisions and 
temptations confronting us. Like the protagonist of Dostoievski’s novel 
The Idiot, we may expect to confound sophistication by naiveté. 

This is the law which pervades the Scriptures. It is the law which 
gave the Psalmist more understanding than his teachers—the law of 
yielding to the integrity of God and therein finding ourselves. What 
Karl Barth has written of the first Table of the Decalogue is applicable 
to the duty which is imposed upon us everywhere and in every context: 
“It requires from us nothing more nor less than that we should be what 
we are, namely, elected and saved by God in Jesus Christ—and cor- 
respondingly that we should not be what we are not, namely, men lost 
without God and forsaken by him. . . . To serve God by giving him the 
glory according to the direction of these commands and prohibitions 
means not to do something special but to remain in a place where we 
can breathe and not to enter a place where we would inevitably be 
suffocated, to be what we are and not to be what we are not. To obey 
means to assent to the truth and in the truth to assent to our salvation. 
Not to obey would mean to lie and therefore to assent to our destruction. 
But we may exist in the truth and so assent to our salvation. For this 
reason we may and must obey and for this reason our reverence towards 
God is not something special but the natural expression of the freedom 
he has given us of being his children.””® 

Thus, even as the gospel contains the law, so the law proclaims the 
gospel. If the gospel frees us to do our duty, our duty—accepted as the 
light yoke of Christ—is our freedom. The commandment of God is 
given for our sanity. The ethic of Scripture is our peace. 








46. Karl Barth, The Knowledge of God and the Service of God (trans. Haire and Henderson, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1938), p. 130. 
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The Biblical Hope 


by Frep J. DENBEAUX 


I 


Wuat is meant when we speak of the biblical hope? In the present stage 
of biblical inquiry it is possible to mean three things. In the first place 
the question means: what kinds of hope were expressed by the writers 
of the documents contained in the Bible? To answer this question one 
must proceed neutrally and scientifically—examining the various hopes 
in the different cultural and historical strata of the Bible, trying to under- 
stand what was in the minds of the writers who articulated these hopes, 
sensing development ‘and relationship between the different writers and 
civilizations. This method will produce information about the Bible. 
In the second place, the problem may involve the question as to what 
hope the Bible has to offer us. This question presupposes the unity of 
the Bible as the Word of God. It can only be answered theologically by 
a method which gets beyond time content and sequence, beyond the 
level of information to the question of the ultimate meaning of history. 
The historical method, insofar as it is scientific, need not include in its 
observations and conclusions the personal relationship of the reader to 
the Bible. The mandate of the theologian does not permit him to avoid 
the personal relationship, for it is the task of the theologian to articulate 
an understanding of the Bible for faith, for personal decision and ex- 
istence. The question of hope can be interpreted in yet a third way. Is 
there a single hope that encompasses all the hopes of the biblical writers 
and that answers the hopes of all who read, a hope that is expressed in 
the Bible and which is also created by the Bible? If so, a method must 
be adopted which will express both the methods of the historian and 
the theologian, while at the same time exploring their relationship of 
dependency. 

Any attempt to understand the Bible using either the first or the second 
method alone would be disastrous. The historical method communi- 
cates what C. H. Dodd has called “. . . the good red earth of our common 
humanity.” The theological method, on the other hand, concerns itself 
with the unity of revelation which lies beyond the historical relativity 
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which is the occasion of revelation. Any creative answer to the problem 
of the biblical hope must take its stand squarely on these two disciplines, 
Just as we cannot understand God apart from history, so, too, we can- 
not understand faith apart from the limitations that are expressed in 
historical existence. It must also be affirmed that history, considered 
apart from God, can be understood only in a most rudimentary form. 
The historian therefore, employing his tools, will be a better historian if 
he remembers that, from the point of view of all of his technological 
disciplines, the ultimate meaning of the Bible remains a mystery, that 
its authority and its truth are understood by faith and not by science.' 
On the other hand the theologian will be a better theologian if, as he 
tries to define the categories by which the ultimate truth of the Bible is 
communicated, he remembers the historical nature of revelation, its 
complexity and therefore its resistance to generalization. 

The necessity of a dual methodology is indicated by the fact that the 
Bible presupposes revelation as well as a cultural history. That God 
communicates himself to man is the rock upon which all biblical thinking 
takes its stand: 


Surely the Lord Jehovah will do nothing, except he reveal his secret unto his 
servants the prophets. The lion hath roared; who will not fear? The Lord hath 
spoken; who can but prophesy?” 


In the presence of God’s communication man ceases to reckon his 
time in terms of chronology and begins to view it as purpose-filled history. 
Man becomes conscious of being more than a species in the order of 
nature. Emil Brunner has captured something of the dynamic quality of 
the event of revelation by speaking of it as an encounter.’ Man, met at 
his center, can no longer be understood solely in relation to the creation 
of which he is a part. Possessing an added dimension, the dimension of 
a personal (spiritual) relationship to God, man is understood as free, 
capable of obedience. At the same time, his freedom, precisely be- 
cause it is grounded in God and is expressed in obedience, does not 
exempt him from the limitations of creatureliness. Indeed, it can be 
argued that sin is the realization of that state in which man succeeds in 
expressing an autonomous (uncreaturely) freedom. Human destiny is 


1. Faith, over against science, presupposes the unity of the whole man. Faith, therefore, 
concerns itself not primarily with rational man, psychological man, or any other element of hu- 
man existence. Theologically speaking, man is that unity of being whose various parts come to- 
gether when he is confronted by God. 

2. Amos 3:7 f.; Old Testament quotations are from the American Standard Version, New 
Testament quotations from the Revised Standard Version and the American Standard Version. 
3. The Divine Human Encounter (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1943). 
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frustrated by sin, whose essence consists of the desire “. . . to be as 
god...” and therefore to cease being a species in the natural order.* 

When man rejects the limitations of creatureliness, when he seeks to 
“know” God as though he were without limitation, when the authority 
and the mystery of God are rejected, then man is separated from God, 
then his destiny is unrealized. God can only be understood as God from 
the vantage point of creaturely faith; only when man joyfully accepts 
the “distance” between himself and God, can God be known, for the 
true God can never be known directly and can never be a “. . . represen- 
tation by the art and imagination of man.”” 

Therefore Paul, in describing the reconciliation of man to God pre- 
supposes the return to creatureliness, to the acknowledgement of the 
divine mystery : 

And I know that this man was caught up into paradise—whether in the body 
or out of the body I do not know, God knows—and he heard things that cannot be 
told, which man may not utter.® 


The theologian speaks of that truth of God, shrouded in mystery, which 
surpasses knowledge.’ And it is precisely the truth beyond knowledge 
with which the historian cannot be concerned since its uniqueness, its 
absolute character, makes it impossible to see it in relation. Since it is 
God’s truth, it stands alone without referent, without possibility of 
comparison. 

On the other hand, the unutterable truth which Paul has heard leads 
him, not to silence, but to communication. It is one of the paradoxes of 
the biblical tradition that the prophets who were most zealous in affirm- 
ing the holiness of God and his transcendence over the “knowable” world 
of society and nature were also responsible for an ethic which was extra- 
ordinarily “explicit” regarding the nature of the Divine requirements 
for society. The biblical “ethic” is understood by the church as having 
its ground in God’s word, his command, even though it was uttered by 
those who stood in time. The love of Christ is known even though it sur- 
passes knowledge.’ It is possible to know that we are of the truth.”° St. 
Paul knows that “the unrighteous will not inherit the kingdom of God.”" 


4. Genesis 3. 
5. Acts 17:29. 
6. II Corinthians 12:9 f. 
7. Ephesians 3:19. 
8. The Deuteronomic Reformation, with its legislative code, rests on the prophetic witness to 
the righteousness and holiness of God. 
9. Ephesians 3: 19. 
10. I John 3:19. 
11. I Corinthians 6:9. 
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Thus knowledge is possible because knowledge, biblically speaking, is 
not the result of thought but the response which is created by God’s com- 
munication. It is no accident that the Bible, with its profound under- 
standing of creaturely existence, affirms the possibility and dignity of 
creaturely activity. The fact that knowledge is possible means that the 
Bible can be understood, that the historian functioning as a creature 
can understand the pattern that God has created as he has touched and 
ordered the world. 

The Bible itself validates the assumption of this paper—that the 
biblical hope will be understood by those who understand the dialectical 
relationship between the revelation of God which is beyond “knowl 
edge,” and the Bible as the Divine Word in time which is communicable 
and, therefore, knowable. We are committed neither to a purely scien- 
tific analysis of the biblical material nor to a systematic theology about 
the Bible, but to an understanding which recognizes the genuine de- 
pendency of the dogmatic and historical principles on each other. It 
is our task to walk on two levels. There is, therefore, a certain unsteadi- 
ness to our gait. It is essential to recognize the inevitability and the 
necessity of our ambiguity as interpreters caught between the relativities 
of historical science (the limitations of creatureliness) and the absolute 
with which the theologian is concerned (the Word which is disclosed 
to those confronted by God). Our knowledge of the Bible is both scien- 
tific and theological. We are concerned, therefore, both with the hopes 
incorporated within the Bible and the hope which the Bible creates. It 
is our responsibility not only to tolerate the finite character of the biblical 
record but also to appreciate the positive significance of this fact. One 
of the profound contributions of the Christian faith has been that it has 
directed attention not only to the goodness of the creation but also to the 
fact that the original impulse towards sin is occasioned by the desire to 
escape the limitations of finitude."* And it has been the genius of the 
Christian faith that, instead of luring men into false eternities, it has 
sought to return them to their full stature as creatures. 

As Protestant theologians it is our task to understand instead of to 
avoid the tension between faith and history. If we understand that there 
is a relation between creation and redemption, we shall be able to avoid 
the Catholic temptation of thinking from the non-finite heights of en- 
cyclical proclamations. There is a difference between the Bible viewed 
as a record and the Bible viewed from within the witness of faith. The 





12. Genesis 11. 
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The Biblical Hope 289 
exploration of the positive as well as the negative meaning of that 
difference becomes one of the burdens of our thinking. The restlessness 
which Roman Catholicism, Protestant Orthodoxy, Liberalism, and 
every other system of current theology seeks to overcome, we embrace. 
Revelation and reason, our existential knowledge of God and our rational 
knowledge of what men have said about God, can never be harmonized 
without jeopardizing our creaturehood. All organizations of thought 
which tend to overcome the tension between dogma and history will 
satisfy intellectual curiosity at the expense of faith. Both apocalyptic 
speculation (the error of the theologically naive) and systematic the- 
ologies (the error of the theologically sophisticated) must be avoided if 
the true tension between being a creature and being a believer is to be 
maintained. 

In summary, it can be said that the hope which the Bible creates is 
contained in the historical record of the Bible. The Bible is a unity in 
diversity because the Bible unites all cultures in that the Word, witnessed 
from Abraham to Paul amidst many cultural changes, is the same Word. 
The task of tracing the unity historically is the task of the scientist. The 
fact of the unity is the concern of the theologian. The relationship be- 
tween these two disciplines reflects a creative ambiguity, the understand- 
ing of which is essential to Protestant scholarship. 


II 


Man only lives as man insofar as he hears God. The meaning of 
life and, therefore, the possibility of hope are grounded in God’s dis- 
closure of the Divine will. 


Remember the word unto thy servant, 
Because thou hast made me to hope.” 


It is God’s communication which is the ground of hope precisely because 
the Bible views the human situation with a kind of hopelessness. The 
radical emphasis on grace in the prophets and in Paul makes sense only 
in relation to the havoc that sin has caused in man’s personality. Paul 
can affirm what appears to be an utter dualism: 


What no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, what God 
has prepared for those who love him.'* 





13. Psalm 119: 49. 
14. I Corinthians 2:9. 
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The Apostle can do so because he presupposes a condition of sin so 
complete that man, as a personality, is tragically separated from God: 


For I do not do the good I want, but the evil I do not want is what I do.© 


One of the points of departure between Roman Catholic theology and 
the theology of Protestantism is surely to be found in the fact that the 
Reformers followed Paul rather than Aristotle in understanding that 
the problem of man’s relation to God was personal instead of intellectual. 
The classical Reformation emphasis on total depravity has sometimes 
caused philosophers to raise their eyebrows regarding the absurdity of 
man ever knowing, even negatively, his relation to a God who was wholly 
other. Philosophers have always been more cordial to the doctrine of 
analogia entis because it seems to escape what apparently is metaphysical 
nonsense on the part of Protestant theologians. If Protestantism seems 
to make nonsense because it appears to be risking a metaphysical 
dualism, it can also be argued that metaphysics creates its own brand of 
nonsense in either ignoring or obscuring what a biblical theology cannot: 
the terrible distortions of human personality which, if difficult to under- 
stand logically, are nevertheless real. While a biblical theology will 
therefore always seem obscurantist to the philosophers, philosophy will 
always seem logical at the expense of being truthful (regarding sin) to 
the theologian. 

At the same time a neutral observer (which this writer is not) might 
note that the “metaphysical” absurdities of the biblical view created a 
more meaningful view of existence than the metaphysical sense of Greek 
philosophy. Insofar as Greek philosophy, since it began with an ex- 
amination of nature, presupposed a continuity between human ex- 
istence and the Divine, it is a little disheartening to recognize that no 
meaningful conception of history emerged. Erich Frank, in The Philo- 
sophical Understanding of Religious Truth, argues very persuasively 
that the conception of “cyclical time” in Greek thought arose out of a 
comprehension of nature understood as “. . . a chain of causes and effects 
which seem to have no beginning or end in time or space.”© The Chris- 
tian conception of creation, on the other hand, gives history quite a 
different understanding of time. Man sees “. . . himself as a unique, 
unrepeatable individuality, created by God; thus, the soul has no past, 
it has a future. And that absolute future is God.””” A religion centered 


15. Romans 7:19. 
16. (London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1945), p. 55. 
17. Op. cit., p. 68. 
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in revelation alone possesses the possibility of investing existence with 
purpose. It is significant that Augustine sensed that the logic of the 
cyclical theology had been broken by the Resurrection.” Nature proved 
to be the nemesis of Greek thought, for while it could provide analogies 
of order, it could not clothe this order with meaning. It is revelation 
alone which breaks through man’s sin and prohibits him from making 
his areas of finitude infinite. Professor C. N. Cochrane, in Christianity 
and Classical Culture, argues that as the logos of nature is overcome, 
“for the Christian, time, space, matter, and form are all alike, in the 
words of St. Ambrose, ‘not gods but gifts.’ They thus present themselves, 
not as causes but as opportunity.’”"® Over against the static view of 
time in Classicism, history, in the biblical view, becomes a new category, 
a new point of juncture between God and man, the point of decision 
where all that matters in man’s world and all that God requires, meet, 
and create a new way of understanding the meaning of personal existence. 

Accordingly, the appeal of Christianity is directed first and foremost to the in- 
dividual envisaged, not as a speck of cosmic matter, “shooting like a meteor 
through space and for a brief moment lighting up the sky, before the darkness once 
more closes around it,” nor yet as’4vOpwrés 71s, a mere specimen in a biological, 
racial, occupational, cultural or political group but, in Tertullian’s words, as the 
vas spiritus, the one real subject of volition (voluntarius motus), i.e., of intelligent 
and deliberate activity. To this appeal the individual responds by an act of will, 
“the reaction of the soul to the tug or pull of its love”; in other words by conver- 
sion which thus, in the Christian scheme of salvation, assumes a significance 
among the compulsions of nature wholly unsuspected by the classical world.” 
If the clue to history is therefore to be found in revelation, if the possi- 
bility of having a meaningful future is the result of overcoming the 
dispiriting system of viewing history from natural causation, then it 
would appear that St. Paul is correct in assuming that 

If the dead are not raised, “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die.””*! 
This becomes not cynicism on Paul’s part but a profound understanding 
of the meaninglessness of life based upon pure order, an understanding 
anticipated by the Psalmist who prayed 


My soul cleaveth unto the dust; 
Quicken thou me according to thy word.” 





18. Augustine, The City of God, Book 12, sec. 13. 
19. Charles Norris Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (London and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1944), p. 484. 
20. Op cit., pp. 501 f. 
21. I Corinthians 15:32. 
22. Psalm 119: 25. 
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At the same time the Bible, while presupposing man’s dependency 
upon God’s communication, does not retreat into religious passivity. 
The unique relationship that man has with God does not separate man 
from the created world. Not only does man stand in an especial rela- 
tionship to God, but like every other creature he is under the necessity 
of relating himself, in God, to the world of time, space, nature, and the 
cultural environment. The biblical concern with the problems of justice, 
suffering, and anxiety illustrates its recognition of the genuinely prob- 
lematical character of creaturely existence. Indeed it is the recogni- 
tion of the seriousness of these problems that drives the prophets to an 
examination of faith and man’s relationship to God.” The problem of 
the relationship to God is anterior to the problem of the classification of 
nature and the organization of the social order. Thus the prophet 
Hosea says that: 


... it shall be at that day, saith Jehovah, that thou shalt call me Ishi, and shalt 
call be no more Baali. For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by their name. And in that day will 
I make a covenant for them with the beasts of the field, and with the birds of the 
heavens, and with the creeping things of the ground: and I will break the bow 
and the sword and the battle out of the land, and will make them to lie down 


safely.* 

The possibility of hope is in God. Man is redeemed, not from the 
perils of finitude, but from sin. It is God who reconciles us to himself. 
Faith becomes the possibility by which man expresses himself in hope, 
in the recognition, via repentance, of the seriousness of his separation 
from God. Faith expresses itself also in trust in the sure and abiding 
mercies of the act of Divine forgiveness. In faith man is enabled to face 
the problems of creaturely existence, the perimeter problems of finitude, 
precisely because they have become perimeter problems. The Bible thus 
takes death seriously: 

My heart is sore pained within me: 

And the terrors of death are fallen upon me. 

Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, 

And horror hath overwhelmed me.” 
At the same time, insofar as man is understood in relation to God and 
not to nature, death is not viewed as having ultimate significance: 


He hath swallowed up death forever; and the Lord Jehovah will wipe away 
tears from off all faces.” 





—— 


23. Isaiah 3:13-15; Amos 2:6-16, 25. Psalm 55:4 f. 
24. Hosea 2: 16-18. 26. Isaiah 25:8. 
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The central reality of the Divine activity is the guarantee that man 
shall have a hope, a hope which is confident that, in spite of the tragedies 
and atrocities which beset human existence, God will be ultimately 
victorious : 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea.’ 

The loss of hope signifies not only the loss of God but also of a living 
faith. When the central problem of man’s peculiar relation to God is not 
solved, then the peripheral problem becomes central. Personality is in- 
creasingly dislocated by the demonic process in which man’s seriousness is 
directed toward a false center of existence, namely the threats of nature 
and the social environment: 


... for their mother hath played the harlot; she that conceived them hath done 
shamefully; for she said, I will go after my lovers, that give me my bread and my 
water, my wool and my flax, mine oil and my drink. Therefore, behold, I will 
hedge up thy way with thorns, and I will build a wall against her, that she shall 
not find her paths. And she shall follow after her lovers, but she shall not overtake 
them; and she shall seek them, but shall not find them.” 


Unable to love God, unable to be what by nature he is, man builds his 
towers of Babel, creates his civilizations in a desperate attempt to plug 
the gap at the center of his personality: 


O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the light of Jehovah. For thou 
hast forsaken thy people the house of Jacob, because they are filled with customs 
from the east, and are soothsayers like the Philistines, and they strike hands with 
the children of foreigners. And their land is full of silver and gold, neither is there 
any end of their treasures; their land also is full of horses, neither is there any end 
of their chariots. Their land also is full of idols; they worship the work of their 
own hands, that which their own fingers have made. And the mean man is bowed 
down, and the great man is brought low.” 


This is the situation of unfaith, hopelessness. Spiritual hopelessness, 
the fate of modern man, remains the normative definition even when 
man is psychologically hopeful. Soren Kierkegaard, probing into the 
shadows of modern man’s soul, has rightly insisted that “. . . one form 
of despair is precisely this of not being in despair, that is, not being aware 
of it.” Men do erect towers of Babel in order to assure themselves, by 
the very magnitude of their effort, that they are fulfilling their destiny. 
They may and do scoff at hopelessness, may affirm a vigorous optimism, 


27. Isaiah 11:9. 
28. Hosea 2:5-7. 
29. Isaiah 2:5-9. 
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yet from the biblical point of view an assured hope, even a fanatically 
assured hope, is a sign not of health but of sickness, not of life but of 
death, not of destiny but of fate, the fate of unrepentant man. 

Although the biblical hope is never either uniform or pure (this fact 
must be constantly emphasized lest the theologian forget the tension 
discussed in Section I), since it is frequently accompanied by subtle 
identifications of the human will with the Divine, nevertheless the main 
thread of the prophetic narrative discloses a new possibility, a possibility 
which is revealed in the fact that a Divine authority is sensed in the 
vortex of historical crisis. From Amos, who, while not possessing the 
language of hope, gave new meaning to the Day of the Lord, to and 
through the later more clearly eschatological prophets, there is an in- 
creasing sense that the fulfillment of history is absolutely dependent 
upon the execution of the Divine Act. The Day of the Lord, the growing 
Messianic expectation, the emphasis on the exhaustion of historical 
possibility, provide the impetus by which a new conception of man and 
history is understood. 


And I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your 
filthiness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within you; and I will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my Spint 
within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep mine ordi- 
nances, and do them. And ye shall dwell in the land that I gave to your fathers; 
and ye shall be my people, and I will be your God. And I will save you from all 
your uncleannesses: and I will call for the grain, and will multiply it, and lay no 
famine upon you. And I will multiply the fruit of the tree, and the increase of the 
field, that ye may receive no more the reproach of famine among the nations. 
Then shall ye remember your evil ways, and your doings that were not good; and 
ye shall loathe yourselves in your own sight for your iniquities and for your 
abominations.” 


It is significant that Ezekiel in this passage recognizes that self knowledge 
is possible only from the perspective of the new age. Unlike Hellenic 
thought, therefore, it is the future and not the past which is the basis of 
man’s knowledge. History ceases to be repetitive, ceases to be understood 
through the analogy of causes drawn from the realm of nature. God 
gives man a future and therefore the possibility of freedom, of response: 


He giveth power to the faint; and to him that hath no might he increaseth 
strength. Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall 





30. Ezekiel 36: 25-31. 
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utterly fall: but they that wait for Jehovah shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; they shall walk, 
and not faint.*! 

Grace is the condition of freedom, since what man has lost can only be 
restored by God, inasmuch as what man has lost is actually himself. 
The act by which God restores man to communication gives man a 
future, creates the hope by which man is enabled to trust God and, 
therefore, to express himself in freedom and power. 

The biblical hope, considered from the point of view of its ultimate 
character, is expressed as a promise which gives meaning to the present. 
While the possibility of hope does bear upon man’s creaturely existence 
in time and space, its central significance is that it gives purpose, the 
possibility of personal existence. The prophetic oracle is always an in- 
vitation to faith, to a present hearing, a present penitence, and a present 
obedience: 


O Israel, return unto Jehovah thy God; for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. 
Take with you words, and return unto Jehovah.” 


But while it is the present with which the prophet is concerned, the 

Bible as a whole and the prophets themselves speak in a language which 
is by no means limited to the present, but which takes the whole of human 
finitude into account—past, present, and future. As a creature, living 
in time, man must express his total relationship to God, and therefore 
the prophetic voice of the Bible must speak, not only of decision, but 
also of memory and anticipation. Insofar as man is creature, insofar as 
he has a beginning and an ending, insofar as he has continuity in time, 
he must understand his vertical need for God in relation to the horizontal 
depth of his creaturely existence. The covenant relationship between 
God and man, in order to express the meaning of creatureliness, requires 
not only a narrative of origins but also an account of endings. To grasp 
the full content of creaturely existence before God, to understand the 
full meaning of the present, it is necessary to project the understanding 
of the present into both the past and the future: 
Now when I passed by thee, and looked upon thee, behold, thy time was the 
time of love; and I spread my skirt over thee, and covered thy nakedness: yea, I 
sware unto thee, and entered into a covenant with thee, saith the Lord Jehovah, 
and thou becamest mine. . . . For thus saith the Lord Jehovah: I will also deal 
with thee as thou hast done, who hast despised the oath in breaking the covenant. 
Nevertheless I will remember my covenant with thee in the days of thy youth, and 
I will establish unto thee an everlasting covenant. 


—— 





31. Isaiah 40: 29-31. 
$2. Hosea 14:1 f. 
33. Psalm 106. 
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When the Bible is speaking of the Creation, it is notprimarily speaking 
of the past; when it speaks of the eschaton, it is not speaking only of the 
future but of what past and future mean for the present. 

The prophetic writers of Israel, confronted with the increasing com- 
plexity of civilization, sought to understand through the medium of the 
past what it meant for the nation to stand before God in the present.” By 
a process of refining the folklore of a people the early writers were able 
to comprehend the present. Both Abraham and Moses became the 
mirrors through which a people’s relationship to God is understood.* 
The ideas of election and covenant, the sure and eternal facts of Israel’s 
changing life, remained the ground of hope. The stories of the origin of 
man became the means by which the contemporary tension between 
innocence and cupidity was disclosed. 

As the tension between obedience and autonomous power” became 
too great, as empirical history exhausted the possibilities of faith, it be- 
came inevitable that a transition would be made from the language of 
memory to an almost pure articulation of expectancy. The growing 
emphasis on eschatology, the exploration of the end as well as the be- 


ginning of creaturehood, rounded out the prophetic penetration into the 
totality of human experience. 


The ground of hope is God; more specifically, the ground of hope 
is God’s communication which calls the nation to repentance and faith 
by disclosing the meaning of the present relationship to God through 
the medium of the past and the future. The communication which 
breaks through human sin, God’s revelation of himself, provides man 
with the possibility of hope, of decision before God. 


Ill 


The prophetic understanding of human destiny is fulfilled in that 
situation in which man “knows” God. The knowledge of God means, 
not intellectual comprehension, but faithful obedience: 





34. Ezekiel 16:8, 59 f. 

35. Ezekiel 16; Hosea 11: 1-4. 

36. Psalm 105:9; Psalm 99:6; Isaiah 29:22, 63:12; Micah 7:20. 

37. A tension between obedience and autonomous power can be discerned in the disagreement 
of prophetic religion with the “religion” of the palace. It is no accident that the rise of 
prophetic religion is coincidental with the state’s being plunged into a situation in which its 
political life could no longer be taken for granted. The kings are committed to a conception of 
power which is independent of the Divine sovereignty. The prophets are committed to obedience 
rather than expediency. Thus the kings, as symbolized by Ahaz, view the prophetic conception 
of power as ephemeral and unworkable. Thus the prophets, as symbolized by Isaiah, view the 
royal conception of power as a “bruised reed.” 
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And I will betroth thee unto me for ever; yea, I will betroth thee unto me in 
righteousness, and in justice, and in lovingkindness, and in mercies. I will even 
betroth thee unto me in faithfulness; and thou shalt know Jehovah.* 

Paul, with the prophets, understands that the knowledge of God is pos- 
sible, not as an act of human creativity, but in the situation created 
by revelation: 


For I make known to you, brethren, as touching the gospel which was preached 
by me, that it is not after man. For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I 
taught it, but it came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ.* 


What is known of God is always in a dependent relationship to the 
initiative by which God discloses himself: 

Formerly, when you did not know God, you were in bondage to beings that 
by nature are no gods; but now that you have come to know God, or rather to 
be known by God, how can you turn back again to the weak and beggarly ele- 
mental spirits, whose slaves you want to be once more.” 


If it can be held, as Professor Cochrane has so clearly suggested, that 
Augustine’s use of the Trinitarian formula gave the western world its 
moral and intellectual foundations,” it can also be maintained that the 
same idea made it possible for Paul to affirm the possibility of a knowl- 
edge of God which has saved Christianity from the distortions of 
philosophy : 

We speak wisdom, however, among them that are full grown: yet a wisdom 
not of this world . . . but we speak God’s wisdom in a mystery . . . which none of 
the rulers of this world hath known. . . . But unto us God revealed them through 
the Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. For 
who among men knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of the man, which 
is in him? even so the things of God none knoweth, save the Spirit of God... . 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he should instruct him? But we 
have the mind of Christ.# 


The Pauline epistemology is a venture not without risk. This can be 
attested by every rationalist who must accuse the apostle of grace of 
retreating into obscurantism. Nevertheless, the risk that is taken guaran- 
tees that God will be understood on God’s, and not on man’s terms. 
God’s communication restores man to the dignity of creaturely ex- 
istence. It is God who reconciles man who had been rendered helpless 


by sin. The act by which God reconciles man to himself and renews his 


38. Hosea 2:19 f. 

39. Galatians 1:11 f. 

40. Galatians 4:8 f. 

41. Cochrane, op. cit., p. 384. 
42. I Corinthians 2:6-16. 
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true nature is expressed in Jesus Christ. In Christ God is heard and 
man is understood. In Christ God declares what has been hitherto ob. 
scure—an absolute declaration of his sovereignty, a new gift of freedom. 

In the New Testament understanding of the Atonement and Incar- 
nation, an event and a Person are disclosed, which, in spite of previous 
prophecy regarding both Messiah and end, take history by surprise. The 
risen Lord arrests the attention of history and, as in no other biblical 
miracle, proclaims the sovereign act of God. It is the Resurrection 
which shifts the biblical emphasis from general eschatological expecta- 
tions to the almost unbearable joy of eschatological witness. In Christ 
the receding future ceases to be the clue to human hope. In Christ the 
logic of human eschatology is overcome by the Logos of God. For Christ 
is not future, nor is he past, although he is related to the totality of man’s 
creaturehood. In Christ God is heard and undersood now. In him a 
clear and direct communication with God is restored. The personal 
problem of God becomes crucial and serious now that communication 
has been restored. God demands, in Christ, the acknowledgment of his 
sovereignty, and, therefore, the return of human freedom. Perhaps this 
paradox is nowhere better illustrated than in the story of the virgin birth, 
in which it is seen that the renewal of history is accomplished without 
the normal procreative process in order to emphasize the end of normal 
history. Again the drama of the passion shows that this Jesus whom “ye 
by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay . . . God raised up.” 
Thus the Divine power annuls sinful human sovereignty in order that 
through judgment the real and true nature of hope can be understood. 

Modern man, with his emphasis on the Jesus of history, has obscured 
the fact that, from the New Testament perspective Christ is Lord and 
King in the new age of human history. As such, the Lord Jesus stands 
between the two worlds of every age, the world in which men try to 
possess the Kingdom of God by wisdom and the age in which God is 
King. Christ both unites and separates, in every man, the age of demonic 
distortion and the age of faith. The new man, in Christ, is still pursued 
although no longer ruled by the fate of his disobedience. It is this 
ambiguity and tension which keep man, even believing man, from es- 
caping the meaning of his creaturehood in the name of his new status 
as a believer. Christ, the reconciliation of man to God, remains the 
mystery of the Divine mercy. Although the Christ is not unexpected, his 
form is the violation of the human eschaton and he is therefore crucified. 


43. Il Corinthians 5:18. 
44. Acts 2:23 f. 
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Christ, who is both foolishness and a stumbling block, violates the hu- 
man expectations regarding the end of history® precisely because the 
purely human expectation is not free from si:. The terms of reconcilia- 
tion are God’s and, therefore, more radical than man dares to imagine. 
As Kierkegaard sees it, it is the Incarnation which is the central miracle 
of God—a miracle which can only be grasped in faith, when man’s will 
to serve only what he can understand (and therefore control) abdicates. 
Christ is not accounted for by the whole history of eschatology. As 
mystery he stands over against all attempts to wrest from eternity its 
secret. God, not eschatological thinking, makes it possible for man to 
turn from the periphery of his life to the center. 

The problem of biblical unity cannot be established apart from the 
claim that “. . . God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” 
The unity of the Bible cannot be asserted apart from the folly of the 
Cross. The biblical unity cannot be understood apart from the pressure 
it has exerted in the life and imagination of the Christian church. The 
unity of the Bible is seen in him who is the fulfillment of every previous 
hope. 

That Christ creates the unity of the Bible is visible to all in faith. 
That Christ is the fulfillment of the hope of restoration which is articu- 
lated at many points in the Bible is known to all believers. In Christ 
human pride is overcome, restoration is made. The Christian knows 
that faith is the point at which personal existence becomes a dreadful 
and wonderful parallel to the dying and rising of the Lord Jesus: 

I have been crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me: and that life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith 
which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for me.* 


Christ becomes the point of decision between two worlds. The Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection reveal not only the tension between the 
two worlds but also the outcome. He whom “ye by the hand of lawless 
men did crucify and slay; whom God raised up””’ is Lord, whom God 
hath exalted, “and gave unto him the name which is above every name; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven 
and things on earth and things under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

Here all that matters is man’s world, and all that God requires, meet; 
and man, surrendering, believes. Here in faith the biblical hope is ful- 


45. Mark 10:35-45; I Corinthians 1 : 20-25. 
46. Galatians 2:20. 

47. Acts 2:29 f. 

48. Philippians 2:9-11. 
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filled, man’s eternal center is restored, and man is again creature in com- 
munication with his Creator. 

Insofar as Jesus is the Messiah, insofar as the human desire to under- 
stand God in the future is arrested, insofar as the time is fulfilled in a 
way which insults the autonomous reason, Jesus Christ is the crisis in 
which God confronts man and precipitates him into that situation in 
which he must either affirm or deny the existential nature of his relation- 
ship to God. Man’s false freedom is destroyed, man’s desire to penetrate 
the secret of God is shattered. Man, confronted by the absolute, faces 
the sovereignty of God in such a way that the only way in which he can 
answer it is to return, to be born again, to the status of creature. Only 
by surrender to the authority of God can man be free, can he be himself. 
In Christ this restoration is accomplished. 

As Christians, therefore, our responsibility as thinkers is to recognize 
that the Day of the Lord is the starting point for our theology and our 
understanding of the unity of the Bible. This is our eschatology, not as 
historians but as believers. We have not the right to think as though we 
were neutral, or, as Karl Barth has suggested, with a “restless escha- 
tology.” It is certainly not our business to comprehend the relationship 
between our knowledge as believers and our knowledge as creatures, 
for it is in the willingness to accept the limitations of creaturehood that 
one finds the evidence for the reality of faith. Yet we cannot appropriate 
what transpires on the frontier of personal existence and expect that it 
can be neatly harmonized with our understanding, with our theory of 
historical development, with our understanding of literary complexity. 
Actually the Christian faith should increase the historical problem, in 
that Christ who convicts us of sin and who saves us does so by restoring 
us to what we sought to escape—our finitude. God, in his mercy, re- 
stores us to what we so tragically have rejected—our creatureliness— 
and thus enables us to understand the limited and problematical charac- 
ter even of our own knowledge, and especially as it relates to the world 
of God. When it comes to the point where we must make judgments 
about the relation between what we see, as mortals, and the biblical 
history, and what it ultimately means, then one must acknowledge 
humble limitations. And while we are permitted to search for answers, 
it is clear that all answers which presume to speak of the ultimate will 
be incomplete. We may not be so bold as Orthodoxy which speaks so 
knowingly and so objectively of the Divine Plan of history. Over against 
all schools of orthodoxy, liberalism, typology, etc., there stands the au- 
thority of God, the event of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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The biblical hope is fulfilled in Jesus Christ. Since this is not demon- 
strable according to the wisdom of the world, it can only be known in 
faith. The theologian can either proclaim this truth as dogma to those 
who believe, or he can show its meaning through apologetics; he cannot 
prove it without forsaking the biblical understanding of God. 

This does not mean that we cannot attempt to use our categories in 
understanding the historical development of hope in the Bible. The 
laws of historical evidence and the laws of logic are, indeed, not some- 
thing that we may or may not use as we please, but are the mandate 
laid upon us as creatures. Only by acknowledging our creatureliness 
can we think about God at all. We may and perhaps must organize 
our thinking by belonging to various dogmatic and historical schools of 
biblical interpretation. This too is part of our creatureliness: we do 
not stand above time. As thinking beings, and so God created us, it is 
our task not only to believe the Lord Jesus but also to understand the 
sea of time as it has been brushed by the winds of eternity. We are 
constrained to take history seriously. 

And so we walk on two levels. And we, from our status as creatures 
of biblical communication, note the heights and the depths of human 
insight. The prophets are not all saying the same thing. The prophets 
are human and sometimes blend into their witness a subtle idolatry re- 
garding nation and people and the reliability of their own insights. We 
are expressing our creatureliness when we make judgments and hold 
that one view is on a higher moral plane than another. It is a judgment 
which has nothing directly to do with our eschaton (except that our 
eschaton lays upon us the demand for truth) and it is a judgment which 
we can share with the fellow travelers of Christianity. Judgments about 
the value of any section of the Bible belong to our understanding of God 
in the same sense that our understanding of the difference between 
Socrates and the Sophists also contributes to our understanding of God’s 
creature. It would be truer to hold that it belongs to our understanding 
of how the creature has heard and articulated the absolute will of God. 

The difference between the Second Isaiah and Haggai from a moral 
point of view is a judgment which we are constrained to make, but we 
are also warned that we must not permit our judgment to presume too 
much. The fact that both the Canon and our understanding of the 
church is ambiguous, and the fact that we know only in part, should 
prohibit us from seeking to escape the lot of being uncertain where the 
Word of God is concerned. At the same time, since God does reveal 
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himself to history, since revelation does not destroy the categories of 
understanding and communication, the labor of the historian is justified. 
Faith assumes a relationship between what has been written and what 
God has said. The historian discovers a communicable pattern of events 
as he begins with the Covenant between God and Israel, as he discovers 
the thread of God’s purposes in the tragic history of defection and 
apostasy, the awful judgments of God qualified by his promise of a 
renewed history—a promise fulfilled in the new Israel, the community 
of faith whose Lord and King is Jesus Christ.” 

Nevertheless the historian must also confess some measure of am- 
biguity in describing the lines that seem to fulfill or negate the promises 
of God. It is clear that when we go from the level of our judgments to 
God’s speech, he does not necessarily correlate his revelation with our 
judgment. What system of interpretation can neutralize the record of 
the Bible so that any section of it is safe from God’s lightning? In faith 
we know that no place in the Bible is dead if God wills that it live and 
that no “high point” lives if God does not speak. When God speaks, his 
Word goes across the grain of our judgments because our judgments are 
never separate from the authority we have so falsely appropriated to 
ourselves. When God speaks who will not fear? When his authority 
brushes aside the role we have been playing, scholars and theologians, 
when all that it means to be a person is brought into focus, when we 
are known—perhaps at many points—and when the Word is spoken to 
us, we have passed beyond the area of our own judgment. We have 
passed the frontier of the known and we enter that arena, that final 
point where we are known, where Christ is Lord and King. 

The love of God, revealed in Jesus Christ, is both the fulfillment of the 
promise that God will be known and the condition which creates the 
possibility of faith. The condition of faith and communication becomes 
the ground of all hope for the future. On this foundation the church 
stands; from the perspective of God’s love it discovers that the world 
has been overcome by God, that the energies and orders of time, space, 
and nature are now subordinate to God. The Resurrection, the central 
experience of the New Testament, is the clue by which this hope is 
understood : 

If we have only hoped in Christ in this life, we are of all men most pitiable.*° 





49. At this point the writer would like to indicate that he is aware of the fact that those 
readers who had been hoping for a primary emphasis on the first way of stating the problem (cf. 
p. 1) will be disappointed. The primary emphasis in this paper has been on neither the first 
nor the second method of stating the biblical unity but on the relation between them. It is 
hoped that the atmosphere will have been established so that the historian will be able to ex- 
press himself without distorting or destroying the presuppositions of faith, and that the theo- 
logian will find himself under the necessity of expressing the meaning of faith without excusing 
himself from the responsibility for accurate exegesis. 
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The Resurrection marks the new age, the world in which the obstacles 
that separate men from God have been overcome. It is an age which 
has “beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven,” an age in which 
“the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
good tidings preached to them.” The chief characteristic of the new 
age and of hope coincides in the freedom of grace: 

For freedom did Christ set us free: stand fast therefore, and be not entangled 
again in a yoke of bondage.*® 
It is an age free, and therefore under a new authority, the authority of 
the Spirit, whose ethical fruit marks man’s restoration to God.™ 

In the confidence communicated by the Resurrection, there is now 
an assurance that evil has only a temporary character, an evil for which 
limits have been set by God who “hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness.” 

The basically new hope which emerges out of the New Testament 
world can be understood to be the confidence in which men believe that 
God, in Christ, has redeemed the world from all powers of sin and evil 
which had hitherto been a wall separating man from God: 

For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.*® 

From the ground of this love, the writers of the New Testament are 
constrained to show what this hope means regarding the powers of this 
world, regarding rules for practical conduct, regarding the end of the 
world, regarding the manner in which nature’s power over man has been 
dethroned. But the manner in which the New Testament describes the 
future is the result and not the expression of its hope. Its assurance of 
the reign of God has already been given. In this faith, in the hope that 
is Christ Jesus, man as creature is now freed from the powers that reign 
in disobedience—is now free to face a future that belongs to God: 


And we know that to them that love God all things work together for good, 
even to them that are called according to his purpose.*’ 


50. I Corinthians 15:19. 
51. Luke 10:18. 

52. Matthew 11:5. 

53. Galatians 5:1. 

54. Galatians 5:22 f. 

55. Acts 17:31. 

56. Romans 8:38 f. 

57. Romans 8:28. 




















The Unity of the Bible 


A Summary 


by G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


THE puRPOSE Of the first paper* by Professor Filson is to make a critical 
survey of the current literature on the subject in order to evaluate the 
present state of study and opinion in the church. The remaining six 
essays are divided into two groups. Those by Professors Dentan, Davies, 
and Grant view the problem of unity from a historical perspective. 
How are the elements of diversity and unity to be described within the 
Old and New Testaments respectively (Dentan and Davies), and how 
did the early church handle the problem of the Old Testament, now 
that the gospel of Jesus Christ had been revealed (Grant)? The re- 
maining three papers by Professor Glen, Mr. Langford, and Professor 
Denbeaux attempt to present the unifying factors which bind the whole 
Bible together in a more systematic and constructive manner. They con- 
cern themselves with Jesus Christ as the central figure in the biblical 
economy of salvation (Glen), with the problem of biblical ethics, 
especially as seen in the relation of law and gospel (Langford), and 
with the hope which, expressed in history and eschatology, so sharply 
distinguishes the biblical point of view from all other hopes of man 
(Denbeaux). 

To Professor Filson the problem of the unity of the Bible is nothing 
less than the problem of the Canon. Is there justification in the church’s 
claim that a certain group of books sets forth such a basically unified 
presentation of the Christian gospel that they are to be held uniquely 
separate from all other literature? Since the great majority of contem- 
porary Christian writers do believe in the legitimacy of the Canon, the 
major part of Professor Filson’s paper is given over to a discussion of the 
current literature which sees the unity of the Bible in terms of what in 
German is called Heilsgeschichte, the history of the redemptive activity 
of God, which has its culmination in Christ. In the course of this analysis 





*See Interpretation, April 1951. 


The seven essays which appear in this issue of Interpretation and in the preceding issue are 
here summarized by Professor Wright. The editors of Interpretation take pleasure in presenting 
these studies of the unity of the Bible. 
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Filson presents his own position. Together with Stauffer and Cullmann 
he believes that Old Testament history is to be taken seriously, but the 
central unifying theme in that history is not the changing pattern of 
human ideas; it is instead the history of the Divine activity, described in 
successive stages, each with its own meaning and validity, culminating in 
Christ. Yet the fulfillment is one which God himself initiates. It is not 
one which was entirely expected by Isarel; it therefore discards some- 
thing of the old. In the words of a document prepared by one of the 
study commissions of the World Council of Churches, an Old Testament 
passage, when viewed in the perspective of the New Testament, “may 
receive limitation and correction, and it may also disclose in the light of 
the New Testament a new and more profound significance, unknown to 
the original writer.”” On the other hand, “our understanding of a New 
Testament passage may be deepened through our apprehension of the 
Old.” 

This, says Filson, poses a question on which the Christian interpreter 
must make a decision: Is the gospel as proclaimed by the Apostles true? 
Critical study of the New Testament has been able to discover no simpler 
nor more basic gospel than this of the Apostles. If the decision is in 
the affirmative, then Christ must be seen as the interpreting center of 
Scripture and the Lord of Christian thought. If so, then the Old Testa- 
ment is the rightful possession of the Christian church rather than of 
Judaism, because its true meaning and fulfillment are to be found only 
in Christ. Yet this must be conceived in such a manner that the signifi- 
cance of time in the working of God is not denied or minimized. The 
unity of the Bible must be so stated that each successive stage is given 
its own significance; the concrete reality of the Old Testament must not 
be set aside by an overzealous attempt to read Christ into the Old Testa- 
ment, except as the New Testament doctrine of the pre-existent “Logos,” 
“Son,” or “Spirit of Christ” permits. Finally, Filson rejects the over- 
simplified attempts of those who find the basic unity in the Bible in 
terms of certain patterns (for example, Phythian-Adams and Hebert). 
The primary unity is to be found in the activity of the independent, 
sovereign God. Consequently, in each stage of the history we must al- 
low for the element of prophetic independence of institutionalized or 
patterned responses. God’s fulfillment always brings with it the element 
of surprise to the human mind, one which defies all preconceived 
patterns. 


1. “Guiding Principles for the Interpretation of the Bible,” as accepted by the ecumenical 
Study Conference held at Wadham College, Oxford, from June agth to July 5th, 1949. Geneva: 
World Council of Churches, Study 49E/108. See also Interpretation, III (1949), p. 457- 
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A crucial problem which this point of view presents is the precise — whe 
meaning which Christ has for the interpretation of the Old Testament, } the 
Just what is the Christological exegesis of Scripture, and can one use it | "igh 
without doing violence to the work of modern critical scholarship, and | fore 
indeed to the biblical view of time and history? Further comment on | han 
this problem must be reserved until we come to the article of Professor [| whi 
Glen. incr 

Before the relationship between the two Testaments can be finally [| sion 
decided, however, some conclusion regarding the unity and variety that | rfl 
exists within each of them, separately considered, must be reached. In [illu 
his article Professor Dentan seeks to define the unity existing within | Olc 
the various parts of the Old Testament. In Section I he asserts, as } Tc 
does Filson, that the claim of unity implied in the conception of the — wh 
Canon must be taken seriously. The real basis of that unity, however, | Ch 
is not to be found in certain literary and conceptual characteristics — Tal 
which might be said to comprise “the Hebrew spirit” (Sect. Il). The } has 





























much deeper basis is to be found in a fact, objectively verifiable, that [full 
the whole of the Old Testament is concerned with the history of one — mu 
people, not with abstract ideas about universal man (Sect. III). The I 
reason for this concern with the one people is to be found in the doctrine f ‘°F 
of election; Israel is not merely a nation, but a spiritual idea, a people set | Th 
apart, chosen by God for his own special purposes (Sect. IV). The f the 
unity of the Old Testament is thus to be found in the faith that “God > um 
has acted in history to create for himself a sacred community, a nation — is1 
which he hammered upon an anvil of tragic experience to shape it into f the 
an appropriate instrument for accomplishing his purpose.” des 
In the Colloquium’s discussion of this paper, certain questions were F " 
raised, not so much with the central thesis, as with the way in which — ° 
the validity of the thesis was demonstrated in Section V. There Pro- — 
fessor Dentan divides the literature of the Old Testament into three — P° 
historical periods. The first, coming to an end in the eighth century, is Te 
dominated by the unclouded faith in the redemptive power of God, “ 
made known most vividly in the Exodus. The second period is one of § ,,. 
foreboding; the righteous judgment of God as proclaimed by the § 7s 
° ° Wis 

prophets and confirmed by the Exile is the central emphasis of the 9 mu, 
literature. The third period, the postexilic age, is one of consolidation pe 
in which there is both security within a liturgical system and uncet- & pre 
tainty derived from unresolved tensions between the election promises BP” 





of God and the righteous judgment of God. The question raised was 
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whether this characterization of the literature did not oversimplify 
the Old Testament. On the one hand, the judgment of God on un- 
righteousness is well known in the preprophetic period, which is, there- 
fore, much more than an age of happy childhood. On the other 
hand, the third stage is difficult to understand as one of wise old age in 
which the people consolidate their faith. While the dominant emphasis 
increasingly was laid on the revealed and recorded Law to the exclu- 
sion of fresh prophetic insight, there were also the skeptical movement 
reflected in Job and Ecclesiastes and the apocalyptical tendencies so well 
illustrated by Zechariah and Daniel. The great parallel themes in the 
Old Testament of promise and fulfillment and gospel and law were not 
reconciled in this age. Consequently, the question was raised as to 
whether there exists a deep unity in the Old Testament apart from 
Christ, who alone united the conflicting strands of the faith. The 
Talmud also attempts to unite the faith for the Jewish community, but 
has it succeeded except by doing violence to the themes of gospel and 
fulfillment? In other words, should not Section VI of the article be given 
much more emphasis as the central issue?” 

In discussing the problem of unity within the New Testament Profes- 
sor Davies lays more stress on variety than do any of the other papers. 
This variety, he maintains, must be taken seriously, and the danger of 
the attempt to find a purely theological unity is that it may force a 
uniformity on the intellectual level which in fact is not present. There 
is not one biography and interpretation of the life and teaching of Jesus; 
there are four. There is no clear uniformity in the interpretation of the 
death of Jesus, since a variety of vocabularies are employed. “The 
number of terms and titles applied to Jesus reflects the mind of the first 
century struggling to give expression in every possible way to this great 
new thing which had come to them through him.” Indeed, it is im- 
possible that there be complete theological uniformity, since the New 
Testament writings are the selective interpretation by at least twelve 
different people of the rich and many-sided life, teachings, and death of 


2. Another question was whether election is a sufficient concept in itself without due regard 
to a description of the Covenant. Is not the latter a truer ground of unity within the Old 
Testament? If so, then it becomes more difficult to include in this definition of unity the 
Wisdom Literature in which neither election nor covenant are central themes. In that case, one 
must assume that the Canon, theologically understood, is not necessarily coterminous with any 
historical definition of its contents. The author’s answer was to the effect that “covenant” is 
not as basic a concept in the Old Testament as election because it is merely a means of ex- 
pressing what election involved. The Wisdom Literature represents a special type of interest in 
Practical morality which was not in opposition to the religion of grace, but a type of “drawing- 
room” ethic. Its deeper theological issues were not alien to the national faith but in the long 
run were interpreted as in harmony with it. 
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one Person. There are broad general areas of agreement, to be sure, but 
the danger of pressing a theological unity upon all the writings is that 
the freedom in the Spirit and the tension that must exist between history 
and theology may both be lost. 

How then can the unity of the New Testament be defined? Passing 
from the most external to the most internal aspects of the matter, the 
author states his central conclusions in Sections 10 and 11. The basis for 
unity lies in the fact that the whole Christian community is one body in 
Christ, living and bearing witness to a common loyalty to the one Lord 
and Saviour. The creation of this community was the redeeming work 
of God in Christ, whose saving purpose and continuing power is “the 
real center of unity.” Thus variety and unity are both seen to be aspects 
of the New Testament. They must not be sacrificed one to the other, 
but held together in dynamic tension. 

The Coloquium’s discussion of this paper very naturally centered on 
the problem of variety in the New Testament. Can one actually speak 
of a variety of gospels, or is the variation merely a witness to a trans- 
cending unity, the full significance of which was difficult for a people to 
express? Obviously, when one looks at the New Testament from the 
conceptual background of any one of the current paganisms, the basic 
unity of the gospel seems apparent, and it is one which the early church 
effectively used in combating heresy (for example, in the churches of 
Corinth and Asia). Is the variety in itself, therefore, a major theological 
problem, except as it bears witness to the actual subject of the New 
Testament? One must avoid a synthetic conception of unity. The New 
Testament writers may be compared to a number of mountain peaks; 
each has its individual characteristics but all are members of the same 
mountain range and cannot be understood in isolation from one another. 

In other words, while none of the participants in the discussion regis- 
tered a radical disagreement with the author’s basic thesis, several were 
somewhat uncomfortable over the general impression that the paper 
left them, namely that variety is of such signal importance in the New 
Testament that the church is left without a unified gospel to proclaim. 
This, of course, is not the intention of the author. The latter instead is 
concerned that a rigid system of theology should not be so forced upon 
the New Testament writings that the gospel is portrayed in intellec- 
tualistic terms unreal to biblical faith, that the free working of the 
Spirit in the witness and interpretation of each individual writer is denied, 
and that the significance of historical development is minimized. Yet 
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to be analyzed, however, are the theological significance of the variety 
within the Bible and the transcending unity which holds this variety to- 
gether. Is the gospel as presented by the Apostle Paul in the Book of 
Romans so utterly different from that of the Synoptic Gospels that the 
church is permitted to divide over the question as to which is the true 
gospel? We would surely answer this question in the negative, but on 
what grounds? The situation in the Corinthian Church as described in 
I Cor. 1:12 is indeed contemporary, as is also the Apostle’s question 
as to whether Christ is divided! 

The most burning question regarding the unity of the Bible, however, 
still remains that concerning the relation of the Old Testament to the 
gospel in the church. The answers given to this problem by Christians 
during the first and second centuries A.D. are presented by Professor 
Robert M. Grant. The first part of the paper is largely concerned with 
the views of the Old Testament which are contained in the New. The 
author describes these views under the headings, “Eschatological Exe- 
gesis” and “Fulfillment of Prophecy.” The work of God in Christ was 
the fulfillment of the promises and predictions made in the Old Testa- 
ment. Consequently, in Christ the new age has dawned; the Old Testa- 
ment is the old age in which the need and the nature of the new age is 
made evident, especially in Adam, Abraham, the Law of Moses, the 
Prophets, and the Psalmists. 

The second part of the paper presents an interesting discussion of 
a major problem of the second century a.v. That was the meaning 
and significance of the Old Testament to a church now composed 
almost entirely of Gentiles. To many intellectuals of the time who had 
been trained in Greek philosophy, the Old Testament appeared so 
filled with crudities as to form a most difficult stumbling block. Conse- 
quently, it seemed necessary to reject it entirely (Marcion), or to 
reinterpret it drastically in one way or another, particularly by spiritu- 
alizing (allegorizing) it. The difficulty with allegory is that the whole 
gospel is found in the Old Testament with the result that the newness 
and uniqueness of Christ is done away. To Marcion, on the other hand, 
the gospel as interpreted by the Apostle Paul is completely new; it pos- 
sesses no significant links with the past. But any attempt on exegetical 
grounds to find the unity between the Testaments must hold these two 
emphases together in tension with one another. The gospel is the con- 
tinuation and completion of the Old Covenant, but it is also God’s fresh 
intervention to create a New Covenant which deepens, fulfills, and sets 
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aside aspects of the Old. The achievement of such a view is dependent 
upon a sense of the movement of Divine history; and to Professor Grant 
it was Irenaeus who first elaborated a synthesis along these lines which 
became the classical position of the ancient church. 

In the Colloquium’s discussion of this paper the first reaction was one 
of despair. How can the church of today learn very much from second 
century discussions of this problem, except to gain an understanding of 
the corruption in point of view which occurred! There was a disposition 
even to criticize the position of Irenaeus with regard to the educative 
nature of Old Testament history. While there is a sense in which Israel 
was indeed disciplined and educated by events for the reception of the 
gospel, yet in a deeper sense the teaching of the Bible is that people 
learn so little from history. This note is especially dominant in the New 
Testament where it is repeatedly claimed that the Jews have not under- 
stood the true meaning and direction of God’s work of old. It was gen- 
erally agreed that the New Testament does provide us with the frame- 
work within which the Christian understanding of the Old Testament 
must be placed. Even here, however, qualifications were made. It was 
pointed out, for example, that the two books which had most difficulty 
in getting into the canon of the New Testament were Hebrews and 
Revelation; and these are precisely the books which present the most 
formalized and patterned view of the Old Testament. When one ex- 
amines furthermore some of the books which were not canonized, the 
observation still remains valid. Consequently, we today must avoid over- 
simplified and patterned interpretations. On the other hand, there can 
be no doubt that the “eschatological view” of the relations between the 
Testaments is of basic importance. For example, without acquiescing in 
allegorical methodology in exegesis it is still necessary to assert that for 
the Christian the views of the Apostle Paul regarding the relation of 
the Old Testament to Christ are fundamental. That relation is not 
to be found primarily in the law; there is a much deeper subject matter 
in the Old Testament than this. God in Christ reverses the work of 
Adam, fulfills the promises to Abraham, and repeats the redemption 
from bondage, not indeed from Pharaoh, but from sin and Satan. 

In what way, then, can we today assert that Jesus Christ is the essential 
content of the Bible and the definition of its unity? This is the subject 
of Professor Glen’s paper. In a closely reasoned argument the author 
maintains that while there are various levels of unity within the Bible, 
priority must be given to the kerygma (proclamation of the saving acts 
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of God). It is this which gives meaning to the didache (teaching) and 
to the law. In both Testaments the latter are only understood within 
the deeper framework of the proclamation, not vice versa. Yet even 
within the kerygma there is a plurality, a problem of unity, which can 
only be explained by something beyond itself. The simplest solution to 
this problem is to describe the unity in the New Testament as stemming 
from a personal devotion to Christ. Professor Davies lays considerable 
emphasis upon such an approach; but to Professor Glen it is too general 
to be of much assistance. He believes it is necessary to penetrate be- 
yond éxperience as such to the Object of devotion. Yet even here there 
is complexity within the Bible, a complexity realized by later Christians 
when they posited a trinitarian creed as the only adequate affirmation 
of the Object of biblical faith. To Glen, therefore, the unity of the Bible 
is to be found in Christ, but it is the Christ who is comprehended within 
a trinitarian context. We are not to assume that the Triniy of the later 
creeds is to be imposed on either of the Testaments. Quite the contrary! 
Yet to Glen there is an inherent triune aspect to the New Testament 
kerygma, one which can be discovered by exegesis. When we neglect 
it, we fall into a Christomonism, or a unitarianism based on Christ, 
which does violence to the context of the New Testament. 

In dealing with the Old Testament it is this “primordial content of 
the New Testament revelation which corresponds to the doctrine of the 
Trinity” that furnishes the clue to the meaning of the revelation to 
Israel and that binds the Testaments together. Christ is to be found in 
the Old Testament, therefore, not by the allegorical, typological, or 
proof text methods of interpretation, but in the sense that he is the “con- 
tinuation, clarification, and fulfillment of the kerygmatic history of the 
Old Testament.” 

In other words, to Glen there are various levels of unity within the 
Bible, some overarching and explaining others, but all possessing within 
themselves elements of variety and plurality. Yet at the peak of them 
all, surmounting the kerygma, is the inherent triune nature of God, 
anterior to doctrines and creeds. Such a view of the unity of the Bible is 
suprahistorical in the sense that it assumes the wholeness of God’s triune 
nature at the beginning of Israel’s history as a nation, even though the 
nation did not know Jesus Christ. Yet it also sees that Christ, while pre- 
existent in God, appeared in history only at a certain time; but when he 
did so, God illumined by him the whole road of the past and furnished 
in him the guide with whom it could safely be traveled. 
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Such a redefinition of Christological exegesis and of the relation of 
Christ to the Old Testament avoids the pitfalls of those attempts to find 
Christ in the Old Testament by methods which violate modern canons 
of critical exegesis and which set aside the significance of the movement 
of history. By implication it affirms the position of Professor Filson that 
the Old Testament is the legitimate possession of the Christian, because 
it is the Christ of the Trinity who completes, fulfills, and unites it with 
the gospel. What is not yet clear, however, is what this point of view 
means for the church’s interpretation of specific passages and bodies of 
material in the Old Testament. The author’s suggestions are tantalizing, 
but careful exegetical work needs to be done in this light. It cannot be 
denied that a great deal of the modern scholarly work in the field of Old 
Testament literature is conducted without reference to Christ and 
without consideration of what he means to the church’s task of 
interpretation. 

Concerning the unity of biblical ethics, Mr. Langford’s paper presents 
a carefully reasoned and fresh approach to the problem, though there 
was a greater disagreement within the Colloquium about its thesis than 
with regard to any of the other papers, with the possible exception of 
that of Professor Davies. To Langford there is no radical discontinuity 
within the structure of biblical ethics. The list of the “fruit of the Spirit” 
given by the Apostle Paul “would not be out of place as a description of 
the God-fearing man and his life” in the Old Testament, though there 
are, to be sure, “mutations and developments in the New Testament, 
appropriate to the full revelation of grace in Jesus Christ.” The aim of 
all biblical ethics is the conformity of man to the character of God. The 
people of Israel are to be holy, for God is holy (Lev. 20:7, etc.), and 
the Christian is to be perfect as God is perfect (Matt. 5:48). All ethical 
commands spring from the nature of God himself. 

It is the Apostle Paul’s struggle with the problem of the gospel in re- 
lation to the law that furnishes the central problem in the discussion of 
the unity of the Bible in the ethical sphere. To Langford there are 
several difficulties in presenting a clear discussion of this question. For 
one thing, Paul uses the term “law” in a variety of ways. For another, 
the Apostle is here dealing with a universal problem; nevertheless, we 
must remember that he was also involved in special historical and psy- 
chological circumstances, and it is to be doubted whether the personal 
conflict of Paul, in its individual character, constitutes the inevitable 
pattern of Christian life. Furthermore, it is a fact that in large areas of 
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the Bible, in the Old Testament particularly, the law does not present 
the terrors and conflicts which it inspired in Paul. To Langford the 
difficulty of Pharisaism was its attempt to objectify the law; and this is 
precisely the danger of legalism that its ethic can become an object in 
itself, separated from the Giver. Paul’s real discovery was the meaning 
of grace; he found his problem not to be “the law in abstraction but 
Jesus Christ concretely.” The correct order is, therefore, gospel and 
law, not vice versa. Deliverance from the “cycle of effort and frustra- 
tion is the liberty which Paul found in the gospel.” What he “had in- 
effectually striven for, he attained by yielding.” This furnishes the clue 
to the basic pattern of biblical ethics; it is to be found in the word “sub- 
mission,” one which implies the renouncing of one’s rights and the sub- 
jection of oneself to another person’s will. This ethic, so prominent in 
the Old Testament, is fulfilled in the incarnation, for Jesus Christ is the 
truly meek one, full of grace and truth, whose submission was the end 
of the law as objectively conceived, and whose humility and grace in- 
form us about the real meaning of the Old Testament. The Incarnation, 
therefore, makes no radical change in the character of biblical ethics; it 
simply clarifies what was implicit in the Old Testament; namely, the 
true nature of righteousness as humility, love, and self-denial. 

In the Colloquium there was general agreement on Langford’s first 
proposition about the basic unity of biblical ethics. It was agreed also 
that the Apostle Paul is the one who in Galatians and Romans raises the 
ethical problem in a critical way. But from this point on sharp disagree- 
ments arose over the interpretation of Paul and over the claim that the 
basic pattern of biblical ethics is to be found in the word “submission.” 
Does this word adequately describe the work of the prophets, of Jesus, 
and of the Apostles? Submission, it was asserted, implies a quietistic 
ethic. In the New Testament it is not a question of “submitting” oneself 
to Jesus Christ, but rather one of the Holy Spirit’s working in us. The 
nature of righteousness as humility, love, and self-denial is too negatively 
conceived ; righteousness is first of all a positive thing in which an active, 
vigorous part is taken in the affairs of the community and in the struggle 
for justice. God’s will demands a positive, not a negative, passive, or 
quietistic response such as is implied in submission. 

Some members of the Colloquium went on to assert that this emphasis 
on submission was made possible by a misunderstanding of what Paul 
was maintaining in his discussion of law and gospel. Does not the paper, 
even though it does say that Paul was dealing with a universal problem, 
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so individualize and qualify Paul’s experience that in actual fact that 
experience is not seen as normative for the Christian? Is there not a 
danger of confusing a psychological and a theological problem here? 
The psychology of Paul is an individual matter, but does not the theology 
of Paul universalize his experience? Paul does not say that the law is 
“formally” good and just. The content was good, but in its inwardness 
it could not be obeyed. The law was a tyrant, not because it was a sys- 
tem, but because it required an inward obedience which one could not 
render. Unless one becomes a new creature, obeying the law only in 
Christ and in the Spirit, he can find no justification. The “amiable law” 
of the Old Testament does not remain such in the Prophets nor even in 
all of the Psalms (for example, Ps. 51). Paul, therefore, universalizes the 
problem of the law in that he reconciles what the Old Testament does 
not reconcile. There is a basic continuity in the content of the biblical 
ethic, but there is also a sharp discontinuity regarding the significance 
of the law as the way to life and salvation. 

Langford would acknowledge the above criticisms as valid problems 
demanding further exploration. Yet he remains insistent that a question 
mark must be raised over the traditional view in Reformed theology as 
to the relationship between justification and sanctification. This, he in- 
sists, is the essential point of the paper. In Post-Reformation orthodoxy 
justification and sanctification were separated chronologically; in other 
words, Paul’s experience as such became the inevitable pattern of Chris- 
tian life. Yet to Langford an analysis of the biblical ethic does not per- 
mit us ever to separate justification and sanctification. Justification was 
accomplished once for all in Christ, and yet the man in Christ must 
daily die to the old man. And he does this, not by mere outward con- 
formity to anything which can be understood primarily in terms of a 
legal system. Instead, his death consists in his laying aside his own rights, 
and in submitting himself to the grace of God which is in Christ. 

In dealing with the unity of the biblical view of history and escha- 
tology, Professor Denbeaux singles out for discussion the problem of 
hope. The unity of conception at this point, however, is demonstrated 
by him in a somewhat different way than that employed in the other 
papers. To Denbeaux the historian simply describes the kinds of hope 
that are expressed by the writers of the Bible. The theologian, however, 
is primarily concerned with the problem of meaning and relevance for 
modern man; he must, therefore, so articulate the message of the Bible 
that faith is engendered and enriched. These two methods of biblical 
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interpretation are both necessary since they are merely manifestations 
of the total problem of human existence. Individual differences dis- 
covered by the historian are inevitable because man is a finite creature, 
subject to all the limitations which are inherent in creatureliness. We 
must walk, therefore, on two levels and there is no escape from the ten- 
sion between them. It is possible to transcend this dilemma only by 
pointing to the hope which encompasses all the hopes of the biblical 
writers and which is created by the Bible in all who now are its faithful 
disciples. We cannot be committed either to a scientific analysis of the 
Bible alone nor to a systematic theology about the Bible. Instead we 
must strive for an understanding which recognizes the need of both and 
the necessary dependency of the one on the other. This may occasion 
a certain unsteadiness in our gait, but it cannot be avoided since we are 
finite beings, caught between the absolute (the Word revealed) and 
the relativities of history (the limitations of creatureliness). The task 
of the interpreter, therefore, is to describe both the hopes of the Bible 
and the hope which the Bible creates. 

From this point the author turns to a consideration of the basis of 
the biblical hope as contrasted with the hopes contained in natural re- 
ligion. Through the biblical variety there runs a unifying thread: God’s 
revelation of himself breaks through human finitude and sin and dis- 
closes the meaning of life through the medium of past and future. Man’s 
encounter with God is primarily personal, not intellectual, and through 
it he finds a true understanding of himself. But he does not despair, 
because the activity of God is the guarantee that he may hope; in fact, 
it creates the hope. Present existence is projected into past and future. 
Time, therefore, ceases to be static and history is no longer cyclical. Man, 
who has lost the dignity of creaturely existence through sin, is to be 
restored by God himself. 

The act by which this is done is the work of God in Christ. In spite of 
previous prophecy this takes history by surprise, and the biblical em- 
phasis is shifted from general eschatological expectations to the joy of 
eschatological witness. In the Resurrection, as in no other biblical mir- 
acle, God demands acknowledgment of his sovereignty and confers in 
return a new gift of freedom. Here “the Divine power actually annuls 
sinful human sovereignty in order that through judgment the real and 
true nature of hope can be understood.” 

From Denbeaux’s analysis, therefore, one would judge that the unity 
of biblical hope is to be found first of all in the fact that God’s revela- 
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tion of himself gave new meaning to life and provided man with the 
hope, indeed the assurance, of redemption from the ambiguities of sin- 
ful existence. From this point of view, the writer asserts, our responsi- 
bility as Christians “is to recognize that the Day of the Lord is the start- 
ing point for our theology and our understanding of the unity of the 
Bible.” Yet there is a historical development in biblical hope, one which 
finds its end and fulfillment, not in the Old Testament, but in Christ. 
“The love of God, revealed in Jesus Christ, is both the fulfillment of the 
promise that God will be known and the condition which creates the 
possibility of faith.” Limits are now set to the reign of evil, for in Christ 
God has redeemed the world from all powers of sin which hitherto had 
separated man from God. 

In the Colloquium there was little disposition to challenge the central 
theses of the paper. Rather the questions were directed toward clari- 
fying their meaning. The author is not primarily a historian, and he 
has avoided the temptation to speak with authority in that realm. Yet 
he has intimated that it is both impossible and unwise to establish a 
superficial harmonization of all the biblical expectations by purely 
historical methods alone. There is a deeper dimension in which the 
matter may be examined, one which gives due consideration to the 
necessary work of both the historian and the theologian. We must ask 
the reason for and the source of that hope which is so characteristic of 
the Bible. When we do so, we find that it is God himself who creates it 
and establishes the conditions on which it is based. There are many 
biblical hopes; yet behind them is the fact that it is in the very nature of 
the God of biblical faith to create hope. This is one way by which 
Denbeaux would establish unity in variety; and it seems to be a point of 
view which, though expressed in varying ways, is to be found in all of 
the essays. Behind the manifold biblical variety there is a common 
witness to the Lord of creation who has wrought mightily and will do 
so again for the redemption of the world. We cannot rest content, 
therefore, with a mere definition of biblical variety, because there is 
a sense in which the variety testifies to a transcending unity. We cannot 
dismiss variety lightly; it exists because men are limited, finite, and 
sinful creatures. Yet at the same time there is a unity which exists in 
faith, because the faith has been created by God. That unity cannot be 
demonstrated completely by historical or scientific means; yet its ex- 
istence is that to which the biblical writers bear witness because God 
is the sole author of their faith. 
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The paper of Denbeaux seems, however, to present still another 
perspective in which the biblical unity is to be viewed. Behind the 
variety of hopes, to be sure, stands the God who creates hope; yet at the 
pinnacle or climax of the history is Jesus Christ who as the correction, 
completion, and fulfillment of the various expectations provides the 
unifying center by which all are to be understood. This view also seems 
to be a common theme in all of the papers. The creative work of God 
which lies behind the biblical variety establishes in the Incarnation 
and Atonement a unifying power which draws the variety into itself. 
If so, then we must presume that the unity of the Bible does not lie in 
the process of history, though even here various partial unities may be 
found. Rather the ultimate ground of unity is to be discovered within 
the realm of a kerygma, the proclamation of the acts of God which 
created both the history and its fulfillment. 

It is thus obvious that the unity of the Bible cannot be described in 
terms of a static identity of its various parts (that is, by allegory), nor 
within the categories of a naturalistic development (that is, by the pre- 
suppositions of the historical method as used in the past), nor within a 
patterned or systematic framework of thought (that is, by dogmatic 
theology). Instead it is to be described in the dynamic terms which the 
faith, initiated and sustained by the revelation of God, provides. Such 
a view will allow the historical and dogmatic methods their legitimate 
scope; it will preserve the tension which must exist in history between 
the finite and the infinite; and it should impel the church to seek and to 
proclaim the unity which by faith is to be found in Christ. 
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VI. How I Interpret the Bible 


by R. B. Y. Scorr 


THE way in which the subject of this paper has been phrased by the 
editors invites a personal explanation rather than a general statement. 
The position put by Professor Filson in an earlier article under the same 
title is so similar to my own that one might be content to say “Amen,” 
and leave it at that. But it may be helpful to have much the same thing 
restated by someone whose principal field of study is the Old Testament 
rather than the New. Father Hebert’s approach, again, was rather dif- 
ferent from Professor Filson’s and mine, but the principles of interpreta- 
tion which he selects are sound, and supply an emphasis which cannot be 
neglected. 

The title as phrased may be taken in any one of four ways, according 
to which word in it is given emphasis. It may mean (taking the words 
in reverse order, for convenience): How do I interpret the Bible, as 
distinguished from other books? What is my view of the Bible as Holy 
Scripture? Secondly: How do I interpret the Bible, finding its meaning 
for those who wrote it and for their contemporaries, and its meaning 
also for man today? Thirdly: What is my way of approaching the Bible, 
as the result of personal background, training, and experience? And 
finally: How do I in my own work go about the interpretation of a par- 
ticular book or passage, as a result of the views and conditions already 
described? To try to answer these four questions simply and directly 
may be as good a way as any to formulate my response to the editor's 
request. 
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First, then, how do I distinguish the Bible from other books? What 
do I take the Bible to be? It is not easy to define the nature and signifi- 
cance of the Bible in a sentence without begging several questions, for 
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the Bible is not a simple phenomenon. It is three distinct things at the 
same time: a literary record, an affirmation of belief, and, at least for the 
believing community, the Word of God. The Bible is the literary record 
of a particular social and religious history in its formative and classical 
eras. It comes to us as a corpus of mainly religious writings which re- 
flects more than a thousand years of history, and which has been pre- 
served as a whole for nearly two additional millennia. Along with the 
living religious communities which have treasured it across the centuries, 
it stands as a witness to the experiences and responses which brought 
these communities into existence. It is thus in the first instance an 
historical document, to be studied like other historical documents in 
order to learn what happened, why it happened, and what are the re- 
lationships of these happenings in the broad field of human social and 
cultural history. 

To use the Bible as an historical source book is not a simple under- 
taking. It includes the work of scores of contributors writing at different 
times in a period covering perhaps thirteen centuries. The identity 
and date of most of these writers is either uncertain or unknown. What 
we know about them must in most cases be inferred from what they 
say—not about themselves but about their subject. We cannot be sure 
where one man’s writing ends and another’s begins, or when what is 
written is not new but is the deposit of a longstanding oral tradition. 
Moreover, much of the material has been worked over, rearranged, and 
supplemented by representatives of the somewhat different viewpoints 
of a later day. One of the greatest difficulties in identifying and locating 
the writings is presented by the fact that there are serious gaps in the 
historical outline itself; in the Persian period, for example, we have only 
three or four glimpses of the Jewish community, although it seems 
probable that many parts of the Old Testament were composed in these 
two centuries. 

The sacred writings of the Old and New Testaments thus form an 
historical document which in the nature of things can never yield 
complete understanding of the circumstances in which piece by piece it 
appeared and grew. Except for relatively little additional information 
available from external sources, it is, however, our sole source of knowl- 
edge of the epoch of supreme importance in the history of Christianity. 
From it much (though not everything) can be learned about the crucial 
events and the broad lines of development. 

One of the main reasons why the Old Testament is defective as an 
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historical record is that it was not composed primarily to provide such 
a record, but rather to affirm an interpretation of history in terms of 
religious belief. It is not simply a history of the nation Israel and its re. 
ligion, any more than the Gospels were designed as biographies of Jesus 
Christ. Both the former and the latter are compounded in large measure 
of historical materials and are—as has been said—our principal sources 
of historical information. But primarily they are documents of faith. 
Their purpose was to interpret the events in order to create and sustain 
religious conviction. “These things are written that you may believe.” 
The Bible, then, is both our principal documentary source for the 
knowledge of Christian origins, and the declaration of the church’s 
faith. The church has treasured it through the centuries, not as a mu- 
seum of its antiquities, but because it could not continue to exist without 
it. Since the Bible is the classical literature of Christian origins, it be- 
comes the normative literature for Chrisian life. It is the source book 
of the church’s creed and of its moral code, and the handbook of its cult. 

To say that the Bible is the source book of the church’s creed is simply 
to acknowledge the obvious fact that the Christian faith stems from 
the events and experiences recorded and interpreted in the New Testa- 
ment against the background of the sacred writings of Israel. This does 
not mean that the Hebraic categories of the Bible are the only ways in 
which the truth of God can be apprehended and expressed by human 
beings; certainly the classical formulation of Trinitarian doctrine is 
not in the Hebrew mode. Nevertheless what we have here is the Greek 
mind trying to put into a logical and coherent scheme what it understood 
to be the testimony of Holy Scripture. And any rethinking of Christian 
belief today must likewise first come to terms with the Bible. In forms 
which will have force and meaning for modern man it must state again 
the central affirmations of the Bible about the nature and will of God, 
and about his self-disclosure in the events of which the Bible is the record. 
Otherwise the result will be a philosophy of religion rather than a 
proclamation of specifically Christian belief. 

When we go further and claim that the Bible is also the source book 
of the Christian ethic we invite criticism. It is true that morality in its 
particular formulations is relative to the existing social structure and 
forms of belief, and that these have greatly altered since—and even 
during—biblical times. It must be admitted also that often what has 
been regarded as right in one generation on the basis of the Bible has 
been regarded as wrong in another generation or under other circum- 
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stances; the question of slavery is an example. Even if it be agreed that 
the ethic of Jesus be taken as the regulating factor, it soon becomes ap- 
parent that we cannot take him literally and continue to live at all in 
this kind of world. 

To take Jesus literally and to take him seriously are not the same thing, 
and it is at least a question how far he intended his sayings to be taken 
literally. We must try to understand what he meant, and how this ap- 
plies to our circumstances. Even though we may not be able to agree in 
the interpretation of his sayings, their total impact is such that the 
question “What would Jesus do?” is not an idle one. It faces the honest 
mind with a choice among possible alternatives of that which most 
nearly answers to the mind and spirit of Christ. The choice which be- 
comes obviously the right one is Christ’s way of perfect love for God and 
man. It is the yielding up of all pride and self-regard in response to God’s 
truth and goodness. Such is the heart and essence of biblical morality 
with all its variety and approximations, and it is as relevant in our day 
and social setting as in any other. While biblical morality in its partic- 
ular formulations often falls far short of this, I think we may claim that 
it never contradicts it; imperfectly or even sometimes clumsily it seeks 
to grasp and express this ethical imperative which sounds unmistakably 
in the words of Jesus Christ. That the Bible also is the handbook of 
Christian worship needs no demonstration. 

The Bible further is a Word of God to mankind—-the Word par excel- 
lence in written form. In saying so we do not exclude the possibility 
that God has expressed his mind and will to man through other media 
than the Hebrew-Christian tradition, or may yet do so. But this Word 
is unique in that it came to mankind through a particular historical 
people and through a son of that people for whom no lesser name will 
suffice than Son of God. Further, in so doing, it created in response a 
People of God which transcends the limits of any race or nation. Thus 
the words of men convey the Word of God to us in terms of historical ex- 
perience. The Bible is not just an anthology of the noblest religious 
thought of Israel and of the early Christians; it is a segment of history, 
noble and ignoble, with both the actuality and the ambiguity of history. 
Yet it sets forth in unambiguous terms a message which is the meaning 
of that history and of the experience which men have had of God in 
Jesus Christ; a message addressed to all mankind concerning the nature 
and purpose of God and the nature and destiny of man. 

Though the Word of God in the Bible is addressed to all men, it is 
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heard only by those who have ears (and the opportunity) to hear, and 
who respond to its appeal. Spiritual truth must be spiritually and in. 
tuitively discerned. To those whose minds are open to receive the Word 
the Bible speaks—even if the most they can say is “Lord, I believe; help 
thou my unbelief.” Within the community of believers it has a self- 
authenticating authority which it cannot have elsewhere. In the last 
analysis, the Christian church is composed of those who have said “Yes” 
to the God made known to them by other believers—all the way back 
across the generations to those who penned the New Testament, having 
found in Christ the fulfillment of the hope of Israel. Through the an- 
cient Scriptures they hear today a living Word, as the Holy Spirit opens 
their hearts to receive it. They accept as facts that God did speak 
through persons and events which were his “mighty acts”; that in a 
particular historical tradition here recorded God has made known to 
men the universal and timeless truth of religion; and that as his supreme 
and definitive Word: “last of all he sent unto them his Son.” 

To recapitulate: the Bible is in the first instance the literary record 
of an historical phenomenon; in the second, a book of testimony; in the 
third, the medium of the Word of God. As a literary record it is to be 
studied as one would study any other corpus of ancient religious writings, 
as literature, and as a source of historical knowledge. Under its second 
aspect it is again to be studied historically for the understanding of the 
beliefs of those who wrote it, but with the recognition that these writers 
are making an appeal to their ancient readers, and to us also, to believe. 
We must make up our minds whether these men were deluded or had 
ulterior motives, or were right in claiming that God had spoken and the 
Messiah had come. If we believe that they were right, then through 
these words of men of long ago, and supremely in their presentation of 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, the Spirit of God speaks again and 
the reader discerns his Word. 


II 


The second form of the question is: How do I interpret the Bible? 
What is its meaning for life today, and how is its teaching to be applied? 

Obviously the Bible requires interpretation, for much of it is not 
meaningful to the casual reader, or even to the serious but uninstructed 
reader. It is clothed in the garments of ancient Oriental life and 
thought, and written in an unfamiliar tongue. It comes out of historical 
situations very imperfectly known, and has suffered the vicissitudes of 
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oral and manual transmission through many centuries. The greatest 
possible degree of accurate knowledge and understanding must precede 
interpretation, for otherwise we are in danger of interpreting what is 
not there. This requires close study of the languages in which the books 
were written, of the various forms in which their text has appeared in 
the course of its transmission across the centuries, and of every available 
aid to understanding of their original historical setting and religious 
meaning. One is launched into broad fields of social and political history, 
of archaeology, of geography, and of the history of religions. If the Bible 
is to be translated into terms of our speech and thought, we must first at- 
tempt to transfer ourselves into the biblical world, in spirit and imagina- 
tion controlled by adequate knowledge of historical facts. 

This will mean that, in dealing with any particular passage, we must 
keep constantly in mind both its location in the historical sequence and 
its relationship to the total process in life which produced the Bible. 
Even the first articulation of some great religious conception—such as 
Amos’ word that God’s first requirement is not rich sacrifices but mish pat 
—can never stand by itself. The state of religious development reached 
already in the time of the writers is the background against which they 
stand, and to which their messages were related. The nature and form 
of the existing society is also a factor in determining what is included 
and what is omitted, as for instance in the Decalogue. We must know 
these things if we are to understand what is in the first place an historical 
document. 

But secondly—and here I part company from some of my colleagues 
in this field—a biblical passage which deals with religious matters 
must be interpreted theologically as well as historically. The fear of 
theological interpretation has a good deal of reason behind it, for it is all 
too easy to read into the Bible one’s own theology (or lack of it). What 
I mean here by theological interpretation is something rather different: 
the attempt to understand the place and importance of the passage in 
question in the religious thought of the Bible as a whole; and also its 
significance for Christian thought today concerning the great matters 
with which the Bible deals. Just as the story of Isaiah’s call must be 
studied in its social and historical context, and in relation to the ideas 
which he inherited, so its import must be recognized for the permanent 
meaning of prophecy, and for a Christian theology which accepts 
prophecy as a mode of Divine self-disclosure. Life is a matter of re- 
lationships; the Bible came out of an experience of life and of God, and 
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is therefore something more than a series of miscellaneous documents 
to be viewed in isolation. I am far from suggesting that everything in 
the Bible can be comprehended in one harmonious structure of religious 
thought. In a sense each man has his own theology, his own way of 
relating his beliefs to one another, and his own emphasis. The form of 
his theology may change with growing experience, as was true of Isaiah, 
of Jeremiah, and of Paul. But it is true also that each had a distinctive, 
characteristic way of expressing the meaning of his experience and be- 
lief. This was his theology. Similarly the Old Testament as a whole and 
the Bible as a whole have certain dominant religious convictions ex- 
pressed in a characteristic way, and these form a distinctive structure 
of theological thought, in spite of the fact that various currents can be 
felt within the main stream. 

The question now is, is this biblical theology simply one additional 
aspect under which we are to view biblical religion as a phenomenon of 
the past? Or is it in some sense a permanently valid way of expressing 
the truth of religion? Here again others may differ from me when I say 
that this biblical statement of the nature and relationship of God and 
man, of sin and judgment and salvation, of the beginning and the end, 
is the essential basis of any religious thought which can call itself Chris- 
tian. If so, then inevitably we shall interpret the contents of the Bible f 
theologically as well as historically. As said above, the historical must 
precede; otherwise the theological may too easily become subjective and 
even fantastic. But the latter must follow if the full value of the objective 
record is to be realized for faith and life today. 

The application of the biblical message to ourselves is the third stage 
of interpretation. Viewed historically and theologically only, the Bible 
and its message may yet remain only in the realm of thought and emo- 
tion. But, as everyone knows, one of the supreme emphases of the Bible 
is on the necessity of carrying thought and speech into action, of making 
the subjective objective. I am not suggesting that some moral or re- 
ligious lesson can be squeezed out of every verse in Scripture, but simply 
applies to us. This Book comes to us from the hands of men who lived 
that the many-sided truth of God as we find it there is something that 
out their brief lives as we do—in the same world, however different the 
circumstances. It tells of their experience of God’s ways with them, and 
of his will for them as they had come to understand it. At some points 
their understanding was obscured by their human frailties, as our Lord 
himself made clear in his own use of Scripture. Our commitment to 
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Christ means that we have accepted him as the Truth. His way of 
interpreting the Bible becomes our key to interpretation—his freedom 
from literalism combined with deep respect for the ancient wisdom of 
the fathers, his cultivated sensitiveness to spiritual suggestion, his recog- 
nition of inherent religious and moral authority, his own dependence 
upon God. All our painfully applied erudition is a poor thing beside the 
discernment which was his, and.which only the humble of heart may 
learn of him. 

The Bible is a book of yesterday, but it is a book for today. If Christian 
people are to understand the substance of Christianity, and if they are 
to see its force and relevance in times like these, they must know their 
Bible better. Intelligent and imaginative expository preaching can have 
anew day, for men cannot be put off forever with trifling and sentimental 
substitutes for the searching truth of the gospel. The expositor who 
would declare the Word of God must hear it for himself, and must 
understand its bearing on the lives of those who listen, in the kind of 
world they know. Not only must he understand the Bible but he must 
be aware, as the prophets were, of the points of pressure in the con- 
temporary scene. Otherwise he will be beating the air. Interpretation 
should be an informed and sensitive response to the message of the Bible 
by one who can enter into men’s thoughts and feelings in our own day. 


III 


The third way of answering the question of our title seems to place an 
emphasis on the first person pronoun which is distasteful, until one re- 
flects that a personal testimony is often more helpful to others than any 
number of general statements. Like everyone else, I find that my back- 
ground, training, and experience inevitably condition my approach to 
the Bible. I was brought up in a home, and worshipped in a church, 
where the Bible was read and known and loved. It was not examined as 
critically as later I was trained to examine it, but neither was it made a 
fetish. The Bible told us about God and his love for men—a love so 
great that he gave his Son for our salvation. That was the center of it, 
and everything else was related to that. I believed it then, and I believe 
itnow. Indeed, I do not see how anyone can understand what the Bible 
is all about, who does not believe that. This ancient literature differs 
from other ancient literatures which in many respects it resembles, in 
just this—it has at its heart a gospel. It makes an offer to its readers, 
and lays claim to their response to God. Modern critical and historical 
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studies have not altered that fact; certainly they have not altered it for 
me, and for this background I thank God. 

My training in the university and the theological seminary brought 
illumination of the Bible. It became intensely interesting in a new way 
as I came to see it in an ever widening setting, and began to learn a 
little of the immense labor which has gone into the task of understanding 
and interpreting it. Sometimes my preconceived ideas were rudely 
jarred, when what had been taken for granted and left unexamined, now 
was examined from every side. I came to find satisfaction in both the 
negative and the positive aspects of Paul’s injunction to prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good. 

I am grateful for my training, and for the teachers who gave me the 
tools for serious Bible study, and who were themselves living evidences 
of the union of scholarship and faith. When those of us who accept the 
methods of literary and historical criticism, but concern ourselves also 
with the significance of the Bible for Christian theology, are dubbed 
“‘Neo-orthodox,” and accused of reciting from a liberal position, I cannot 
understand it. The essence of liberalism is surely the free spirit of en- 
quiry; this I was taught and adhere to. But I do not agree that the only 
possible result of critical study by an honest student is one which nega- 
tives the central message of the Bible which forms the substance of 
Christian doctrine. There must be something to be found there which 
will explain the magnitude and power of the Hebrew-Christian move- 
ment as a historic phenomenon, and which corresponds to the reality of 
Christian experience. This “something” is a living Word from God 
which reveals him to man, and in actual fact continues to reveal him as 
Judge and Saviour. The man who has brought to bear all his resources 
of knowledge and method, in order to elucidate the biblical text, must 
still wait humbly for God to speak through it his Word to him. Critical 
study is essential if we are to get past superficiality and escape from er- 
ror and self-delusion; for we can only trust our weight to the wall itself, 
not to the ivy which has grown over it. But it is not enough to tear down 
the ivy and reveal the wall. God is not just a phenomenon to be ob- 
served; he is our strength and stay. 

Over twenty years of teaching in the Old Testament field have con- 
vinced me that one must continually affirm the resultant faith, while in- 
sisting on searching examination of its bases and forms. Students for 
the ministry can learn to preach the authentic gospel only if they are 
adequately grounded in biblical studies. They must know the Bible in 
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its substance and in historical perspective, and they must have the clues 
to its nature and interpretation, if it is to speak to them with any clarity 
as to the meaning of the historic faith. They must be warned against 
superimposing upon it the categories of a theology derived from sources 
external to the Bible, or from a special and selective interest in the treat- 
ment of the Bible itself. The difference has to be made clear between 
what is central and what is peripheral, but only the whole Bible can 
give its full message in true perspective. The student may be so fasci- 
nated—as older scholars have been—by the endless vistas which appear 
the more thoroughly one goes into the subject, that they become like the 
preacher who never gets beyond his historical introduction to the mes- 
sage it was supposed to introduce. For this reason the teacher, who can 
never exhaust the subject of biblical introduction, must deliberately pass 
on while time remains to religious and theological interpretation. 


IV 
The fourth and final way of attempting to answer the question posed 
by the title is to describe very briefly how I go about interpreting a par- 
ticular passage of Scripture. The important principle here is contained 
in the old injunction to consider the interpreters but to go to the sources. 


My method follows a natural sequence, and must be similar to that of 
many. First I read rapidly through the passage in question in the origi- 
nal. Then I go back over it, checking in the lexicons words that are at all 
out of the ordinary, and noting any special syntactical points. At the 
same time I observe the textual and versional variants collected in the 
textual apparatus. Next I compare with the English of the American 
Standard Version the renderings of the American Translation (Chi- 
cago), Moffatt, the Jewish Publication Society’s version and sometimes 
others; where the translation differs at all significantly I check back with 
the text to discover the grounds for this. At this point I turn to the com- 
mentators who have in the past proved most scholarly, balanced, and 
suggestive, noting their suggestions on the text as well as their introduc- 
tion and exegesis. Frequently something they say sends me off to look 
up additional points in the versions or in modern books. Finally I return 
to the text itself with the accumulated material freshly in mind, and 
with notes of important points in front of me, and try to understand it 
for myself. 

It is curious how often (after a while) the passage stands out in a 
distinctly new light which is not that of any one interpreter I have read, 
hor merely an amalgam of several. The pieces fit together to compose 
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a meaningful picture—or seem to do so—though at other times one re- 
mains dissatisfied with all the commentators, without being able to see 
one’s own way through the difficulties. Some passages have become 
hopelessly corrupt in transmission. Others, especially in parts of the 
Old Testament, will remain obscure because they contain words and 
allusions to the meaning of which there is now no clue. (Here one must 
remark on the need for a comprehensive index to suggestions on obscure 
passages and vocabulary now buried in the files of periodicals; any one 
man’s card index is so far from complete. ) 

In making one’s own interpretation the danger is that one will gloss 
over the unresolved difficulties, exercising a subjective preference for 
what seems to fit, without adequately weighing what does not. One 
must steer cautiously between the Scylla of hasty conclusions and the 
Charybdis of indecision. The important thing is to try to satisfy one’s self 
that the significant possibilities have been canvassed. When we have 
satisfied ourselves (if we can) as to what the writer intended to say to 
his contemporaries, and what is its relation to his historical and ideo- 
logical contexts, we must then go on to ask what he is saying to us today. 
Not seldom we here must frankly admit that the passage (Isaiah 15 for 
example) seems to have no immediate bearing on our situation, apart 
from its contribution to our understanding of the whole edifice of 
biblical literature. It is the Bible as a whole, and its many outstanding 
passages, which convey the significant message, and we have no right 
to expect that every part and every aspect of it have directed relevance 
for Christian life and thought. 

On the other hand, simply because the books of Scripture are inter- 
woven as they are, it frequently becomes possible to see in a passage 
something which comes to clearer and fuller utterance elsewhere, and 
hence to relate it to matters of great importance. Forced exegesis is the 
danger here. Candor and care on the one hand and on the other, sensi- 
tiveness to the whole range of biblical thought and to things which 
“break through language and escape,” are essential. For when all is 
said and done, the whole apparatus of knowledge and skills can take 
one only so far in biblical interpretation. If, as we claim, the Bible is 
something more than a corpus of ancient religious literature, the one 
who would penetrate its meaning must be responsive to that “something 
more.” When he has done his utmost—as he should do—by the method 
of searching, he must still wait for God to speak through the Scriptures 
to his own mind and heart. 
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XV. The Book of Job 


by Orto J. Baas 


TueE Book of Job belongs to the category known as Wisdom Literature 
because it deals with certain fundamental problems of human existence 
which are peculiar to no one race, community, or culture, and deals with 
these problems from the standpoint of universal human experience. 
The book contains little or no evidence of interest in the forms or prac- 
tices of Jewish worship or the requirements of the law, which are so 
conspicuous in other types of Old Testament literature. This fact has 
been adduced to support the view that Job is a non-Jewish book, prob- 
ably of Edomite origin.’ While Job is associated with the wisdom books 
of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes and joins with them in exploring and eval- 
uating the nature of human experience on the empirical level, it is none- 
theless in a class by itself, because of the individuality of its approach, 
the thoroughgoing radicalism of its thesis, the uniqueness of its literary 
quality, and the breadth of its knowledge. Since it really is a unique book, 
it challenges independent and creative study by all who wish to probe 
its depth and uncover its profound meanings. To provide guidance and 
stimulus for such study this article is being written. 

The use of some modern translation of the Old Testament is recom- 
mended for the study of Job, because the older translations could not 
make use of the results of textual research which have become available 
in this generation. The writer habitually consults The Bible: An Ameri- 
can Translation (The University of Chicago Press) because it is a read- 
able and meaningful translation. The Moffatt Bible is also excellent. At 
the end of this article a number of titles, including commentaries and 
special discussions of the Book of Job have been included. These, how- 
ever, should be used only as guides, never as primary sources. There is 
no way to study Job except to read Job, not only once, but again and 


“ R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941), 
p. 681. 
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again. It is suggested that the student read it once as though he were 
opening an entirely new book just off the press, going through it rapidly 
to feel its style, its spirit, its problem. Then let him determine the im- 
portant problems which the book presents, and having defined these, 
read the text more thoroughly, in order to find possible solutions. When 
he strikes a snag, he may turn to a commentary or a collateral study for 
clarification, but from this he should always return to the biblical text. 
A guide book can never take the place of a direct and personal view 
of the Grand Canyon; it can only suggest what one should look for. 


Tue LITERARY PROBLEM 


The first problem to be solved is the literary problem, by which we 
mean the problem of date, authorship, and composition of the book. The 
Bible treats history and time with extraordinary seriousness because its 
message of revelation is historical. God has acted in history and through 
its personalities and events. To date a book is to identify a moment of 
revelation and to enable the student to ascertain those ideas, movements, 
and relationships characterizing a given period of history, which consti- 
tutes the raw materials of revelation. By divine action these are given 
distinctive meaning in the consciousness of the biblical writer and be- 
come new truth from God. 


Date. Job was probably written in the last half of the fifth century 
before Christ.? This is suggested by an evident dependence upon Isaiah 
40-55, from which a conception of divine creation was probably taken 
by the writer of Job; by a conception of death and the underworld which 
shows little or no evidence of being influenced by later apocalyptic ideas 
of a resurrection; by an apparent dependence upon Psalm 8, whose fifth 
verse Job parodies (Job 7:17) ; by the fact that Ben Sira (180) reveals 
familiarity with the Book of Job; by references to Satan and angels 
(Job 1, 2; 5:13; 15:15; 38: 7)—angelology developed late in the religion 
of the Old Testament; and by general indications of the break-down of 
national life, the rise of individualism, and the contact of Jewish with 
non-Jewish cultures which was accelerated in the post-exilic period. 
The date suggested best suits all of these conditions, although scholars 
are by no means in agreement on this matter. 


Authorship. Of greater importance than the question of date, how- 
ever, is the matter of authorship. Who wrote the book? Is the book the 


2. For various views as to date, see Pfeiffer, op. cit. 
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work of a single author? If not, how did it come to receive its present 
form? Are the author and the principal actor in the book one and the 
same person? The book falls naturally into a number of parts, as attentive 
reading readily reveals. These may be identified as follows: A prose 
story (1:1-2:10 and 42:10b-17), usually called Prologue and Epilogue; 
discussion in the form of a dialogue (3-27), in verse, with 2:11-13 and 
42:7-10a as an introduction and conclusion; a poem on wisdom (28) ; 
monologues by Job (29-31) ; speeches by Elihu (32-37) with 32: 1-6a in 
in) prose; Yahweh speeches (38:1-40:2, 6-24; 41:1-34) ; Job’s replies 
(40:3-5; 42:1-6). One notices significant and sometimes striking dif- 
ferences between the several parts of the book. For example, Satan 
appears only in the Prologue and then completely disappears. The per- 
sonal name for Israel’s God, Yahweh, is used twenty-nine times in the 
entire book, all but one (12:9) of these occurrences being found in the 
Prologue and in 38-42:6. 

Job’s children are specifically mentioned only in the Prologue-Epi- 
logue. In the Prologue they are killed (1:19); while in the Epilogue 
they are restored to him (42:13). In the Prologue-Epilogue, Job is 
described as an extremely wealthy nomad (1:3; 42:12), whereas in the 
Dialogue (3-27), there is no direct evidence whatsoever that this is his 
station in life or the source of his prosperity. On the contrary, if we note 
the Monologues, Job is a respected city-dweller (29:7 ff.) whose com- 
passion toward the poor and the afflicted caused all members of the com- 
munity to revere him. 

We may observe likewise the isolation of the poem on wisdom from 
the emotional tensions, the physical pain, and the strong passion of the 
Dialogue. It stands in solitary grandeur in its majestic, measured, de- 
tached eulogy on wisdom— its mystery, its resistance to human explora- 
tion, its supreme worth, and its relation to the divine Creator. It com- 
pletely ignores the argument between the friends and the agony of Job. 

The Elihu speeches also represent peculiar features as to style and 
viewpoint which require explanation if the authorship and origin of the 
book is to be understood. We note, first of all, the absence of Elihu’s 
name in the reference to the friends (2:11) and in the Dialogue which 
follows. He appears suddenly, after a short prose introduction prefixed 
to his speeches (32:1-5). He is represented as being a very angry man— 
angry at Job because of his self-righteousness and angry at the three 
friends because of their failure to answer Job and vindicate God. Stylis- 
tically also these speeches must be distinguished from those of the Dia- 
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logue, although there are also similarities.’ Elihu really submits an un- 
interrupted discourse on the problem of Job in which he makes abundant 
use of the Dialogue’s material. 

The monologues delivered by Job (29-31) similarly are a continuous 
discourse which departs from the method of dialogue in the presentation 
of a moving account of his tragic history. He speaks of his past honored 
status in his community, of his philanthrophy and mercy toward the 
needy (29:16), and of his counsel which men sought eagerly. He then 
speaks of his humiliation, his despised status, his utter misery and hope- 
lessness which stand out in painful contrast to his former state of peace- 
ful security. This terrible fate is the result of the act of God who has 
hurled him “into the mire” (30:18). The startling irrationality of 
this act in view of God’s supposed support of a moral order is starkly 
stated in Job’s apologia (31) in which he particularizes as to his ethical 
integrity and rectitude. In this Monologue Job pays no attention to his 
friends or to their specific arguments—he is wrapped up in recording 
his misery and his memory of a departed glory. To this magnificent 
statement the friends make no reply at all. They have disappeared from 
the book. And even Elihu, whose speeches follow Job’s monologue, is 
completely unaware of, or indifferent to, the tremendous impact of 
Chapters 29-31. 

The distinctive nature of the so-called Yahweh speeches (38:7 ff.) 
bears upon the question of origin and authorship also. Immediately 
following the Elihu speeches (32-38) “the Lord answers Job from the 
whirlwind,” completely ignoring Elihu whose anger has been blazing 
so eloquently for six vigorous chapters! Through Chapters 38, 39, 40, 
and 41 the speeches of the Lord thunder forth in one unbroken, unre- 
lenting attack, except for one brief interval (40:3-5) where Job 
hardly has time to announce his insignificance before the oratorical 
artillery from heaven is once more loosed against him. Using the method 
of the rhetorical question, Yahweh forcefully asserts his exclusive ac- 
tivity in creating and maintaining the natural order. He, not Job, 
founded the earth, confined the oceans, commanded the dawn, controls 
the snow, the hail, the east wind, the thunder, and the rain. He estab- 
lished the order of the heavenly bodies and the order among wild beasts, 
and he debases the proud and crushes the wicked. If Job can do this, 
and thus exhibit a power like God’s, then he can surely deliver himself 


3. Note: S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Job, 2 Vols. (1.C.C.) (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921), Vol. I, p. xxxv, on the 
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(40:14). Perhaps the longer poems in this section of the book, whose 
theme is the hippopotamus and the crocodile, were not included in the 
original Yahweh speeches. They are longer than the other descriptions 
of animals in these speeches, and suggest an exclusively Egyptian 
provenance. 

The peculiarities of each of the sections which we have been examin- 
ing, raise the difficult question of their relationship to one another and 
to the whole book of Job. The various attempts of scholars to handle 
this problem have produced no real evidence of agreement. The evi- 
dence is not sufficiently conclusive to determine fundamental agreement. 
For the minister this uncertainty may result in confusion and an aban- 
donment of any serious effort to study and to understand the book. Be- 
fore this essay is completed, however, this writer hopes to show that the 
study of Job can and will produce positive results which can be accepted 
with confidence and even enthusiasm, even though many technical 
questions may remain unanswered. 

In the meantime, various possibilities as to the way in which the 
several parts of the book may be related to one another should be rec- 
ognized. The conservative position maintains the essential unity of the 
entire book and therefore ascribes all or most of it to a single author. 
This position is held to be a reasonable one because it does not ignore 
the differences in the book; rather it realistically accounts for them by 
positing extraordinary skill and imaginative power to the author. His 
style, emphasis, and viewpoint are changed in his creative adaptation of 
his material to the structure of his book, as this unfolds for the reader. 
The richness of his central theme, the dramatic form in which he presents 
it, the freedom of his art to depart from conventional, logical, or literary 
canons, and the intensity of his feeling do not permit that kind of syste- 
matic coherence and stylistic consistency which some critics demand. 
On the contrary, the present form of the book is precisely the form which 
would be expected in view of these factors. 

At the other extreme is the view that the real book of Job is the 
section containing just the Dialogue (3-27), although the third cycle 
is incomplete and disarranged. The other portions of the book as we 
now have it were added at various times. Possibly the Prologue and the 
Epilogue were actually taken by the author of proto-Job (3-27) from 
an old folk-tale based on a righteous man whose name was Job (see 
Ezek. 14:14) and used as the framework for his own original material. 
Or, it may be that a later redactor added portions of this legend to 
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constitute the logical beginning and a satisfactory ending to the book. 
Here and there other sections were inserted, such as the poem on wisdom, 
the monologues of Job, and the speeches of Yahweh, as well as the 
Elihu speeches. These additions were included by readers of the Dia- 
logue who were unhappy, for one reason or another, at the outcome 
and argument of the Dialogue. 

The Elihu speeches were inserted by a reader who wanted to expose 
the moral pride, so he conceived it, of Job and the inadequacy of the 
positions of the friends. The Yahweh speeches were added as a powerful 
theological argument demonstrating the power of God Almighty and 
the sheer presumption of any human effort to understand the ways of 
God. Possibly the hippopotamus and crocodile sections were added by 
a Jew who had been a tourist in Egypt. And the monologues of Job (29- 
31) reveal the consuming interest of one writer in contrasting the tragic 
predicament of this stricken man with the joy he had previously known. 
With these additions, the original book grew until it reached its present 
form. This, it is maintained, best explains the contradictions and sharp 
differences in thought and style which are evident in the book. 

The writer of this article readily acknowledges that he cannot settle 
the question although he believes that the crux and heart of the book 
is the Dialogue itself. After making allowances for the author’s free- 
dom to exercise the logic of his faith which may transcend the logic of 
syllogism, he nonetheless cannot accept as genuine any part of the book 
which flatly contradicts the basic thesis with which the Dialogue so 
radically deals. This thesis constitutes the real problem of Job and will 
be submitted in the next section of this paper. Here it is sufficient to 
observe that the Epilogue which restores to Job the material goods and 
family which he has lost is utterly contradictory to the author’s purpose 
as seen in the Dialogue, as is the ascription to Satan of Job’s troubles. 
We must not overlook, however, the contribution to literature and faith 
of such masterpieces as the poem on wisdom, the speeches of Elihu, the 
monologues of Job, and the speeches of Yahweh. They possess greatness 
in their own right, even though they were not composed by the author of 
the Dialogue. Incidentally, there is priceless preaching material in the 
secondary sources or additions to the books of the Old Testament. 
Their “secondary” status in the matter of literary origin has little or 
nothing to do with the primacy of their religious value and insights. 

The Elihu speeches do not contradict the main thesis of the Dialogue, 
but for other reasons must be referred to a later author who had be- 
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fore him the Dialogue and was displeased with its handling of its prob- 
lem. These speeches do not follow directly after the Dialogue, although 
they are concerned with it rather than with Job’s long monologues (29- 
31) ; they inject a fifth person who has exhibited amazing patience while 
the entire Dialogue was in process (in striking contrast to the blazing 
anger which apparently finally make him break his silence— 32: 1-3) ; 
and they do not present any new viewpoint, either in defense of ortho- 
doxy or in support of Job’s position. Before Elihu begins to speak the 
lines of battle are drawn, the issues have been defined, and the argu- 
ment completed. His indignant summation adds nothing new to the 
argument and indeed is wearisomely repetitious at times. Passages from 
the Dialogue are quoted, either directly or indirectly, and the God of 
justice, power, and righteousness is ardently vindicated, while the in- 
competence and insignificance of man (“If you have sinned, how does it 
affect him”—35:6) in relation to God are maintained. 

If the purpose of the Yahweh speeches is the annihilation of Job to- 
gether with his argument by presenting God as Controller and Deter- 
miner of nature, this has already been done (9: 4-15; 11: 7-11; 12:9-14; 
26:5-13) in the Dialogue so effectively that Job is driven to despair. 
The fact that these speeches depart from the dialogue method and con- 
centrate almost completely upon a single theme, that of God’s might, 
and show almost a scientific interest in the order and phenomena of 
nature while at the same time they fail to meet Job’s contentions in any 
direct way (but note 40:8), argues against including them in the original 
book. They are useful, nonetheless, in their expression of one possible 
solution of Job’s problem which rests upon a recognition of the supreme 
power of God and the creatureliness of man. 

Turning now to the question of the author himself, we may at once 
admit that any project aimed at constructing the external biography of 
the author is bound to be abortive. The ancestry, home, personal activi- 
ties, and career of the author are entirely unknown, except as these can 
be inferred from the text. Thesupposed Edomitic locale of the story does 
not help in locating the home of the author, nor do the references to the 
geographical origin of the three friends—Eliphaz, the Temanite (from 
Teman in Edom?) ; Bildad the Shuhite; and Zophar the Naamathite 
(4:1; 8:1; 11:1) prove useful in constructing a life of the author. 
What is much more to the point, however, is the problem of the inner 
biography of the genius who composed this great classic. Here one 
question is paramount. Was the author actually the chief character in 
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his book, who was given the pseudonym Job in order to set forth his 
own spiritual autobiography, the tragedy of his soul’s adventure with 
God, in a universal literary form? 

There are two alternatives in connection with this question: either the 
author portrays himself in the book or he portrays someone else, real or 
imaginary, in whose predicament he himself is so deeply implicated 
and with whose trouble he is so thoroughly sympathetic that his book isa 
work of consummate art. It is impossible to determine this matter de- 
cisively, but it is indubitable that the author is no detached observer, 
coolly dissecting the soul of his principal character for clinical purposes. 
His personal involvement in Job’s situation is apparent, it appears to 
the present writer, from the effect of the book upon the modern re- 
ligious person who reads Job seriously. In this experience the Job of 
the Book of Job becomes each man and all men, confronted by nature 
and by God; he becomes the reader and the reader becomes Job. This 
startling experience—aside from any concept of revelation—is most 
readily accounted for by viewing the book as the product of a spirit 
which has suffered travail, frustration, and the loss of God in a tragic 
history which demanded expression and communication with others. 
So the book was first written. Whether the author’s life paralleled that 


of his character Job in detail matters little. That he genuinely and pro- 
foundly experienced Job’s spiritual tragedy and tribulation is a con- 
clusion that cannot easily be avoided, although positive evidence may 
be lacking. 


THE CENTRAL PROBLEM 


Having disposed of important preliminary questions, the student of 
Job is now ready to locate the real question of the book—the identifica- 
tion of its central problem. On this there is considerable agreement that 
the real problem is that of suffering. This is the customary approach 
to the book, as may be demonstrated by consulting the titles and treat- 
ment of the theme in the appended bibliography. With this position the 
present writer disagrees on the ground that it tends to overlook the 
problem that is far more basic and religiously significant than the prob- 
lem of suffering. Before identifying this, we should hasten to add that 
suffering is certainly one important aspect of the problem of Job. It is 
certainly the emphasis in the Prologue-Epilogue and enters also into 
the dialogue between the friends. There is much about suffering which 
can be seen and heard and felt. The Book of Job proves this over- 
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whelmingly. Job’s appearance, his sores, his emaciation (7:5; 9:31; 
16:8, 9, 15, 16; 17:7), his grief-ridden countenance; his offensive breath 
(19:17); his separation from his fellows (19:13-15) ; and his cries of 
pain and grief are evident in the text. It is therefore natural that suffer- 
ing should be selected as the paramount problem on which the biblical 
author desired to throw light. 

This suffering is, of course, viewed in its relation to the fact and 
sovereignty of God. The matter seems to be perfectly clear—how can 
the suffering of a good man be reconciled with the good God’s obvious 
control of the forces in nature and human life which produce suffering? 
If God is good and a particular man is good, must not the latter’s life 
be good, both with respect to inward peace and with respect to whole- 
some adjustment to the external world? If this life, on the contrary, is 
torn without and within, by sickness of body and soul, then something 
is decidedly wrong with one or more of the premises of the syllogism. 
Either God is not good, or the man in question is not good, or God doesn’t 
really run the universe—so runs the argument. If God is God and man’s 
goodness is real, his state should be blessed in every way. Since it isn’t in 
many instances, the problem arises. 

But does the Book of Job make its greatest contribution by exploring 
the various proposed traditional solutions which had been offered for 
this problem? Is there not a deeper and more searching question, not 
unrelated to the question of suffering, it is true, but more fully relevant 
to the real nature of man’s existence in the world and more sensitive 
to the possibilities residing within man as a divinely created being? The 
visible and tragic indications in human life of suffering and misery were 
apparent on every hand. In any Oriental town or village the writer of 
our book could have seen enough squalor and concentrated wretchedness 
to turn his stomach, had familiarity not hardened him. And even the 
bearing of this widespread condition upon his belief in the goodness 
of God did not probe to the root of the problem that preoccupied him. 
Suffering itself could be endured; starvation, sickness, and death were 
commonplace, but men still turned to God in prayer and hope and 
faith, confident of a response to meet their need. 

What if, in this turning, the skies proved to be empty and the words 
of prayer came back like a mocking echo from an unresponsive universe? 
What if God removed himself completely and could no longer be 
reached by man? This would be the tragedy of tragedies, the ultimate 
disaster to the spirit of man, infinitely worse than loss of health, prestige, 
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family, and friends. Man without God as Creator, Redeemer, and 
Friend—this is the prospect faced by the author of the Book of Job. 
This is the problem with which he wrestles. How can man find this 
God, he asks with desperate earnestness, the world being what it is—a 
vale of tears, a place of despair, and of terrifying, destructive power, 
when seen through the eyes of Job? “O that I knew where I might find 
him,” (23:3) cries the distressed victim of calamities which it is mortal 
man’s lot to endure as he faces the greatest calamity of all—the with- 
drawal of God from his life. The agony of his spirit in the face of this 
unendurable bereavement wrenches those poignant words from his 
lips. Thus the primary problem of Job is the problem which is central 
to all living religion—how can man establish relations with God so that 
the deepest need of his life can be realized through communion with his 
Creator and Saviour? 

The importance of this issue may be demonstrated from the various 
speeches of Job even though the friends do not emphasize it in their so- 
called replies. Job asks why life is given to a man “whose way is hidden, 
[and] whom God has fenced in” (3:20-23). The freedom of com- 
munion with God and the clear sense of life’s purpose which such an 
experience gives have been destroyed. In view of the terrifying power 
with which God has crushed Job, he frantically seeks the God of mercy 
and justice, but in vain: “But how can a man be right with God?” (9:2). 
God may be present in nature and in the natural evils which have en- 
gulfed Job, but as a Saviour he completely eludes his victim (9:11). To 
suppose that such a God would listen to Job in his trouble is fantastic 
and incredible—“Were I to call and he to answer me, I could not be- 
lieve that he would give ear to my voice” (9:16). The Redeemer his 
soul desperately needs cannot be found because he is Job’s persecutor 
and tormenter, whose decrees are immutable: “When he shuts up a 
man it can not be reopened” (12:14). To reach this awful being and to 
find in him vindication and release appears to be an utter impossibility. 

Yet Job is unable to discontinue his quest for the good God; he is 
constantly tormented by his frustrated yearning. In his speeches he 
returns again and again to the theme: “I would speak to the Almighty” 
(13:3); this he must do, no matter what the consequences—‘My life 
I will take in my hand .. . lo, he will (may) slay me; I have no hope; 
yet I will defend my ways to his face” (13:14-15). Piteously he cries 
out to God: “Call and I will reply; or I will speak, and do thou answer 
me” (13:22). There is moving pathos in his hope that one day God 
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might “yearn for the work of his hands,” that is, for Job, put aside his 
wrath (14:13, 15), and listen sympathetically to the plea of mortal men 
(16:21). In that case Job will be able to recognize God as his defender, 
whom, he says, “I shall see on my side” (19:26, 27). But this is wishful 
thinking rudely contradicted by the cruelty of his fate. Nonetheless, Job 
searches for the compassionate God in all directions (23:8-9), but in 
vain. Great is the torment of his soul as he laments: “O that I knew 
where I might find him . . . and understand what he would say to 
me” (23:3, 5). This is the most searching and serious question of man’s 
existence which by its very importance subordinates every other question, 
even that of suffering and evil. How does the book of Job deal with this? 

Concentrating our attention upon the Dialogue, we note the author’s 
method of attack. He presents to the reader with startling clarity the 
naked soul of a man from whom cultural, social, physical, and religious 
securities have been ruthlessly removed. Everything upon which men 
rely has been taken away—health, reputation, friends, family, and even 
faith. He stands starkly and terribly alone. The friends are unimportant 
as friends; they serve as vivid reminders of Job’s theological and spiritual 
isolation from his world. The stubbornness of their insistence upon the 
orthodoxy of their day measures the gulf which separates them from 
him and him, so they believe and declare, from God. Since the speeches 
in the Dialogue are related to the central theme rather than to one 
another as parts of a real dialogue, it will be helpful after reading them 
consecutively, to read those of Eliphaz first (Chapters 4, 5, 15, 22); 
those of Bildad next (8, 18, 25:1-6; 26:5-14) ; and then the speeches of 
Zophar (11, 20, 27:7-23?). Finally the replies of Job should be studied 
consecutively (6, 7,9, 10, 12-14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26: 1-4; 27:1-6?). 
By this approach the position of each friend—if he has a consistent one 
—can be identified, as can the development of his thought. Against 
the views of the three friends, then, the total argument and view of Job 
can readily be ascertained. In the citations given it will be seen that the 
latter part of the third cycle has been disarranged, perhaps in the pro- 
cess of inserting the poem on wisdom and Job’s monologues (Chapters 
28-31). 


THE ConTRIBUTIONS OF JoB’s FRIENDS 


Without fully outlining the content of the speeches of each of the 
friends, we may seek to identify the principal contribution of each as a 
means of discovering the author’s method of handling his central prob- 
lem. Eliphaz insists that the innocent are not cut off, while the guilty 
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are destroyed. He knows this because he had a dreadful, hair-raising 
vision at night. Thus he learned not only the sure affliction of evil men, 
but also the trouble and sorrow to which all mortals are heirs. Job 
should appeal to God who can control men and confound their.schemes. 
Even though God smites, he also heals. Affliction may be instruction 
from God. Job seems to be arrogant (15:25). How dare he turn against 
God and “destroy reverence”? (15:4). In his attack, Eliphaz empha- 
sizes the power of God and the abject helplessness of men, thus aggravat- 
ing rather than solving Job’s fundamental problem. This he makes 
clear when he sarcastically inquires, “Can a [mere] man be of value 
to God?” (22:2). Eliphaz talks himself into a violent attack upon Job, 
asserting rashly that there is no limit to his guilt (22:5). Let him 
humbly return to God and all will yet be well. The mighty God is com- 
passionate and will hear his prayer. 

Bildad likewise insists that God upholds justice and supports the 
righteous. All Job needs to do is to “seek God” (8:5). Job’s problem 
is as simple as that. Let Job consult traditional teaching (8:8) and he 
will learn that a man who forgets God has no enduring foundation or 
hope in the world. If Job turns to God, he will fill his mouth with 
laughter and give peace to his soul. The remoteness, the wrath, the 
awful power of this God who crushes Job’s spirit and fills him with 
despair are apparently ignored by Bildad as he parrots the orthodoxy 
of his day. In the second cycle Bildad (18:1-21) shows this indignation 
toward Job, who seems to think that the whole universe ought to be 
moved by his complaint (18:4). In lurid language he depicts the awful 
fate of the wicked which is so terrible that it appalls and horrifies his 
contemporaries. Thus he ruthlessly condemns Job and completely 
misunderstands his problem. Bildad’s deep indignation blinds him to 
the tragedy of Job’s spiritual predicament. If Bildad said what is re- 
corded in 25:1-6; 26:5-14, he adds insult to injury, although sincerely 
seeking to help his friend, by stressing the wide gulf which separates 
God from man. He asks the very question that Job keeps asking: “How 
can a man be justified with God?” (25:4). The power of God the Cre- 
ator—over the seas, the earth, the heavens—as it is observed by man, 
when compared with the full power of God is like a faint whisper com- 
pared to an ear-splitting shout. Who could understand or endure “the 
thunder of his power?” 

Zophar is no more helpful than are his associates in getting at the 
root of the matter. He accuses Job of scoffing and suggests the vast 
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boundaries of the Almighty (11:7). God’s decrees are irrevocable— 
when he afflicts guilty men, they have no recourse except to accept their 
fate. Nonetheless, if Job would but “spread out [his] hands unto him” 
(11:13) and remove iniquity, he would find peace and confidence once 
more. In his next speech Zophar becomes agitated (20:2) and tries to 
refute Job’s contention that the world is morally topsy-turvy by showing 
how the “triumph of the wicked” swiftly passes. He may seem to be 
proud, happy, and successful in his evil-doing, but soon he loses peace of 
mind, his greed overtakes him, and he is overcome by terror and death. 
Zophar is supremely confident that this, and this alone, is the fate of a 
wicked man. 

So the friends are firmly convinced, both that they know the real na- 
ture of Job’s problem and that they have the only possible solution. They 
not only fail to sense the nature of the problem, they accentuate it for 
Job as they hammer away at the theme which fascinates them—the 
greatness of God and the utter perfection of his moral rule over the lives 
of men. Absorbed in the logic of their theology of retribution, they are 
blind to the reality of Job’s spiritual dilemma. They elaborate and argue 
over abstractions; Job agonizes over calamity of body and soul—disease, 
pain, friendlessness, and Godlessness. They contemplate a moral order, 
faith in which has cost them nothing, while he lies buried under the ruins 
of his life, from which there is no escape, not even the escape of death. 
This is the real difference between Job and his friends. Theology faces life 
and denies it, firmly refusing to adapt itself to the evidence of experience 
and maintaining that a form of words will forever meet the needs of men. 
If this form comes into conflict with human experience, so much the 
worse for the experience. Experience must be denied in order that yes- 
terday’s faith may endure in its historic creedal form. 


THe Crux OF THE MATTER 


The friends miss one basic fact—the fact of man’s integrity. Somehow 
Job must be guilty; they can find no other solution to the problem of 
his suffering. He has hidden sins or a guilt which has only been revealed 
by his afflictions. There can be no other real explanation of the prob- 
lem, although they do hint at discipline and the evils which are common 
to men simply because they are men. But Job, deep in his heart, knows 
better. The greatest sorrow of all—the departure of God to a realm 
where man cannot reach him—must be squared with a fact which no 
amount of torture can make him deny—his integrity as a man. The book 
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of Job is a magnificent monument to the indestructible spirit of man, 
which can transcend pain and torture and resist the attacks of God 
himself. In deepest anguish and protest, he insists that, overwhelmed 
as he is, he will speak (7:11). He will argue his case with God, not as 
a maggot or a worm, but as a man who will risk everything to maintain 
his manhood (13:13-15) and to defend his character against overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

- Yet this insistence is by no means motivated by pride—its roots are 
far deeper than that. It stems from a religious awareness that the foun- 
dation and source of man’s integrity is the very presence of God. The 
restoration of this presence (it had once been an habitual experience of 
his life, 10:9-12) and the blessed resumption of an intimate relationship 
with God, were his passionate longing. Yet religious teachings, his own 
observations, and experience led him to believe that his unutterable 
misery and unmitigated suffering were actually produced by God him- 
self! For unknown reasons the merciful God of his youth seems to have 
been transformed into a cruel, sadistic, brutally vindictive monster, pos- 
sessing absolute power and bent on using it against Job. This God has 
fenced him in; the poison of the terrifying arrows of God (6:4) his spirit 
drinks; God haunts and hounds him day and night (7:14-16) ; he in- 
spects Job every morning so that he hasn’t privacy enough to swallow 
his saliva (8:19)! Without cause God crushes and mocks him with 
pitiless implacability; plunges him into the cesspool of his foul disease 
(9:31); and condemns him without a hearing. This cruel fate he had 
long ago planned for Job (10:13), even while he seemed to be concerned 
in Job’s youth for the integrity of his victim’s spirit. For an account of 
God’s violent assault upon Job, a part of Chapter Sixteen (vss. 9-14) 
should be read. This description is more indicative of a shambles or a 
battlefield than of God. 

But Job is never able to see in this attack the God of his deepest faith. 
His mind moves frantically but ceaselessly from the power that governs 
the universe to the Presence which may once more dwell in his soul and 
resolve its torment in love and mercy. Only the personal experience of 
the divine love entering his life as Friend and Redeemer can satisfy his 
longing and give him peace. But such an experience can never be had 
at the cost of the surrender of his integrity. He refuses to capitulate to 
the forces which God has mobilized against him. God must respect his 
manhood, vindicate his uprightness, before the old rapport can again be 

established. To do this the God of mercy to whom he cries so poignantly 
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must make himself known in the very midst of the suffering and evil 
which engulf Job. 

This is a courageous, indeed a radical book, refusing to accept the easy 
answers of logical doctrine and searching for the deeper answer of faith. 
It is a magnificent declaration of faith in man, an insistence upon his 
freedom, his spiritual transcendence over nature, and his kinship with 
God. It is also a bold rejection of the easy platitudes of popular religion 
which are cherished with little regard for the evidence of experience. 
And, most of all, it is a thrilling and challenging assertion that God is 
more important than the evils which he sends upon his creatures. Evil 
is a fact; man’s integrity is a fact; and somehow God’s compassion for 
man must also be a fact. Even though there is no hope in life or in death 
for Job, he has hope in God. Behind the terrifying power of the natural 
world, behind pain, sickness, bereavement, and the blackness of despair, 
there is God. And Job’s hope that this God will break through and 
reveal himself as Saviour and Friend never really dies. The author 
doesn’t reveal that this hope was ever realized, but he does convince 
the reader that its fulfillment is the only conceivable solution of Job’s 
problem. 
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OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 1950 
by Ovip R. SELLERS 


Durinc the year 1950 a goodly number of books pertaining to the Old Testament 
came from various publishers. Some of them were restatements of old material 
in manner calculated to win the attention and approval of readers while not a 
few were contributions to appreciation and understanding of the Bible. The 
list here presented is a selection of some of the most important works which ap- 
peared in 1950 or too late in 1949 to be included in Dr. Freedman’s discriminat- 
ing article of last year. That there have been additions to Old Testament scholar- 
ship is apparent to anyone who has read the religious magazines or even the book 
reviews in the newspapers. 


1. InTRopucTiIon—There have been issued some introductions to the entire 
Old Testament and some to the Pentateuch. Immanuel Lewy in The Birth of the 
Bible presents a new variation of the documentary hypothesis. The basic biblical 
document is taken as the work of Nathan, which was edited and augmented by 
Yahwist priests under Solomon, then the prophetic group of Elisha in the northern 
kingdom, then Jehoiada in Judah, and finally the priests of Josiah. Solomon 
Goldman has issued two parts of a large project called The Book of Human 
Destiny. The first volume was The Book of Books: An Introduction and the 
second, In the Beginning, a study of Genesis, which appeared in 1949. Rabbi 
Goldman is hostile to the Wellhausen hypothesis, but not fundamentalist. His 
original ideas have provoked some lively discussion. A second edition of Artur 
Weiser’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament has come from the press. A decidedly 
conservative attitude dominates Edward J. Young’s An introduction to the Old 
Testament; but he gives a thorough historical discussion and a comprehensive 
bibliography. Sir Frederick Kenyon in Literary Criticism, Common Sense, and 
the Bible discusses mostly New Testament problems, but gives due attention to 
the Old Testament. He shows that the patriarchal narratives are more authentic 
than they were considered by critics a half century ago, but he upholds the 
general validity of literary criticism. 

There continues a steady flow of popular and elementary books to interest the 
lay reader. For the high school age John W. Flight, with Sophia L. Fahs, has 
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produced The Drama of Ancient Israel and Elsie M. Bush has written a teacher’s 
manual for the lessons. From Charles R. Erdman comes Your Bible and You 
and from Kenneth Clinton Let’s Read the Bible. 

Another new theory on the formation of the Pentateuch is presented in a careful 
study by F. V. Winnett in The Mosaic Tradition, while the fundamentalist view 
is restated by G. C. Aalders in A Short Introduction to the Pentateuch. Aalders 
admits no double narratives and he takes literally such stories as that of the ser- 
pent’s speaking to the woman. A posthumous publication of 1,044 pages is 
Historie de la Littérature Hebraique et Fuive des Origines a la Ruine de l’Etat Fuif 
(135 apres F.-C.) by Adolphe Lods. In general the view follows the Wellhausen 
school. 


2. Books OF THE O_p TESTAMENT—The year has seen the printing of a 
sizable number of works about various books, or parts of books, of the Old Testa- 
ment. Bewer has issued The Book of Isaiah, Vol. II, Chapters 40-66, in his series 
of short popular expositions. He considers Chapters 40-55 the work of one author 
and Chapters 56-66 the work of four authors of different dates. Much heavier is 
his The Book of the Twelve Prophets in two volumes, which has been printed in 
England. In The Call of Isaiah: an Exegetical and Comparative Study the 
Swedish scholar Ivan Engnell gives a detailed study of the sixth chapter of Isaiah, 
with the Hebrew, Greek, and Syriac texts printed in full. He prefers the Hebrew 
text and thinks that the prophet’s call came on the New Year festival. 

Jeremiah is examined in William Meikeljohn’s The Prophet of Hope and in 
a small book in modern Hebrew by Nogah Hareuveni, Or hadash ‘al sepher 
Yirmeyahu (New Light on the Book of Jeremiah).* Two works on Ezekiel de- 
serve mention. Rabbi Dr. S. Fisch in his volume Ezekiel gives the Hebrew text 
and the English translation, thus making the use of his comments convenient. 
Volume IV of The Fournal of Biblical Literature Monograph Series is The Date 
and Composition of Ezekiel by Carl Gordon Howie, printed by the offset method. 
After examining the various proposed dissections of the book of Ezekiel, Howie 
comes to the conclusion that the traditional view as to date and place is the most 
plausible. Benjamin A. Copass and Leslie E. Carlson have issued A Study of the 
Prophet Micah, with attention to contemporary values, and George A. Knight 
has given a popular treatment in Ruth and Fonah: Introduction and Commen- 
tary. Herbert Carl Leupold has produced Exposition of Daniel. 

H. L. Ginsberg, who writes attractively as well as profoundly, has given a fresh 
appreciation of “The Preacher” in Studies in Koheleth. A. D. Power’s The 
Proverbs of Solomon: in general follows the Authorized Version; but there are 
revisions, and notes accompany the text. 

Another book on Psalms, with the homiletic aspect in view, is John Paterson’s 
The Praises of Israel, in which the recent theories about the liturgical use of the 





*No attempt at consistency in the transliteration of the Hebrew is made here; for different 
Hebrew authors use different systems in their transliterations. 
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Psalms and their connection with festivals are taken into account. And from § autho 
Germany there comes Die Psalmen by Athanasius Miller. The biblical text isin —} Mart 
Latin and German with brief expository notes. 


in for 

Like Fisch’s Ezekiel, Rabbi Dr. I. W. Slotki’s Kings contains the Hebrew text 9 gries 
and English translation with introduction and commentary. Sidney Tedesche the t 
has issued I Maccabees in his Old Testament Apocryphal Books. with 
Two popular devotional books may be mentioned. There is a new edition of sister! 





George Campbell Morgan’s The Ten Commandments, which was first published that 


in 1901, and Charles R. Erdman, whose popular expositions of New Testament “bot 
books are widely used, has gone into the Old Testament field with The Book of iltes 
Genesis. Gall 





3. THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT—While periodicals have bristled with Elm 
articles on Old Testament theology, books in the field continue to be issued. One R 
of the most provocative is Robert C. Dentan’s Preface to Old Testament The- Sch 
ology, which has received numerous favorable reviews. The author points out the of t 
shortcomings of the Old Testament theologies heretofore written and sets some the 
criteria for future works. The prolific H. H. Rowley, whose name appears on star 
the title pages of no less than nine books of the last year and a half, is responsible I 
for three books in this field: The Biblical Doctrine of Revelation, The Biblical dis 
Doctrine of Election, and The Authority of the Bible, largely expansions of lec- be- 
tures given under foundations. tra 

Eric William Heaton’s His Servants the Prophets is for the non-specialist and is ger 
concerned with the theological and social significance of the prophets today. He 
George Ernest Wright’s The Old Testament Against Its Environment is a theo- of 
logical evaluation, an expansion of the Haskell Lectures which he delivered in mi 
1949. The Roman Catholic scholar William George Heidt, O.S.B., gives a con- as 
cise study in Angelology of the Old Testament, where he concludes that the . 
angels represent not adaptation of pagan beliefs but the progressive character of . 
revelation. A 

A useful study is Aubrey R. Johnson’s The Vitality of the Individual in the fc 
Thought of Ancient Israel, in which he examines the various Hebrew words ap- 
plied to parts of the body and concludes that the individual was not lost in a 
“diffusion of consciousness” as some scholars have held. " 

A. J. B. Higgins treats old ground with fresh implications in The Christian Sig- . 
nificance of the Old Testament. Wilhelm Vischer in The Witness of the Old ; 
Testament to Christ shows a strongly Barthian viewpoint to the dismay of his- , 
torians and semanticists. The English is a translation of Das Christuszeugnis des 
Alten Testaments. 


4. History anp GrocrapHy—One of the important historical studies of the 
year is in Theophile James Meck’s new edition of his Hebrew Origins, first pub- 
lished in 1936. Practically every page shows revision, rewriting, or new documen- 
tation. Developments in Ugaritic and Hurrian studies are recognized and the 
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from § quthor’s contribution in the debate about monotheism is brought up to date. 
isin — Martin Noth’s Geschichte Israels is a solid work showing the results of the studies 
inform criticism. N. H. Snaith in The Jews from Cyrus to Herod (No. 2 in a new 
text BF series of Gateway Handbooks of Religious Knowledge) gives a clear account of 
esche the times, though some will question his identification of the Suffering Servant 
with the exiles. Louis Wallis in The Bible and Modern Belief develops his in- 
- of § sistence on the priority of the North in the development of Israel and maintains 
shed that the Bible as we have it is unfair to Ephraim because it came through the 
nent “bottleneck” of editing by the priests of Judah. From Otto Eissfeldt comes Die 
Kk of iltesten. Traditionen Israels. A small book of 89 pages with a map is Kurt 
Galling’s Textbuch zur Geschichte Israels. In this he had the collaboration of 
with Elmer Edel and Eugen L. Rapp. 
One Rowley has produced two books in this field. From Foseph to foshua is the 
 he- Schweich Lectures of 1948. It discusses the early history of the people in the light 
, the of the archaeological findings. The Growth of the Old Testament, written for 





ome the non-specialist brings historical criticism up to date without offering any new 

; on startling theory of the author. 

ible In the area of geography Simeon Bodenheimer has produced a book which 

ical discusses the fauna of Bible lands throughout its history; the title is Ha-hay 

lec- be-’artsot ham-Miqra’ le-min tequfat ha-’even we-‘ad le-yamenu, which freely 
translated means “Life in Palestine from the stone age to our times.” Strictly 

d is geographical is A. J. Braver’s Erets Yisra’el, which includes some excellent maps. 


lay. Herbert G. May and Chester C. McCown also have done an outstanding piece 
\e0- of work in A Remapping of the Bible World: Nelson’s New Bible Maps. Six 


| in maps to arouse the highest enthusiasm of the geographer and the archaeologist 
on- are issued under the general title The Hashemite Kingdom of the fordan. They 
the are compiled and drawn by the Department of Lands and Surveys of the Jordan 
a from its own surveys and information supplied by the Department of Antiquities. 


They are on the scale 1:250,000 and show the areas of Ma‘an, Karak, and 
the Amman. Symbols on the archaeological maps indicate the kinds of antiquities 
found on each site. 


ap 
la 5. TRANSLATIONS AND SELECTIONS—Popular acclaim has greeted The Dart- 
mouth Bible, in which Roy B. Chamberlain and Herman Feldman have rear- 
ig- ranged the Authorized Version in chronological order with the omission of repeti- 
Nd tions and non-essentials. It is said to make the Bible more interesting to general 
om readers. A concordance to the Moffatt translation has been issued for the benefit 
les of those who use this translation extensively. Volume II of Msgr. Ronald Knox’s 
The Old Testament contains his lively and fascinating translation from the Vul- 
be gate Latin, “Job to Machabees.” 
». Two new translations of Psalms are A. M. P. Dawson’s Psalms: A New Metri- 
I cal Version of the Psalter and the Very Rev. Charles J. Callan’s The New Psalter. 
* In this connection there should be noted the new revised edition of the late Ira 


M. Price’s The Ancestry of the English Bible. The revising was done by William 
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A. Irwin and Allen P. Wikgren, who well performed the task of rewriting many 
passages and utilizing the latest pertinent information. 


6. LaNcuaGE RELATED TO THE O_p TesTAMENT—Koehler and Baumgart 
ner’s Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros has progressed through Lief. 5, 6, and 
7. The American rights have been transferred to Eerdmans, so that those who 
have been receiving their installments from Brill in Leiden will have to pay a bit 
more for future installments. Its use of both German and English make this 
lexicon helpful to a wide area of students. Two small texts for beginning Hebrew 
students are A. Robert’s Grammaire Hebraique Abrégée and R. Laird Harris 
Introductory Hebrew Grammar. The former is a much abridged revision of J. 
Touzard’s grammar, which was published in 1905, and is designed for French 
seminarians. The latter is vari-typed and printed by offset. It is the result of 
the author’s successful experimentation in teaching. In the paradigms the order 
is first to third persons rather than the customary third to first. Abraham I. Katsch 
has made a study of the teaching of Hebrew, ancient and modern, in this country 
and published his results in Hebrew Language, Literature and Culture in Amen- 
can Institutions of Higher Learning. He finds that Hebrew is taught in 63 uni- 
versities, 53 colleges, and go theological seminaries. His studies do not include the 
teaching of Hebrew in the hundreds of synagogue schools. 


A great deal has been written about the Dead Sea Scrolls with every month 
seeing articles in the journals. Thirteen articles on the scrolls have appeared in 
Theologische Literaturzeitung and Father de Vaux has published basic articles 
in Revue Biblique. Millar Burrows, with the assistance of John C. Trever and 
William H. Brownlee, issued introduction and text in The Dead Sea Scrolls of 
St. Mark’s Monastery, Vol. I, The Isaiah Manuscript and the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary and E. L. Sukenik has produced Megillot Genuzot II with pictures of 
texts and notes in Hebrew. Meir Wallenstein under the title Hymns from the 
Judean Scrolls has given a translation of Sukenik’s Plates XII and XIII, with 
introduction and explanatory notes in English. Burrows has prepared his second 
volume containing the Book of Discipline and it should appear soon. 


An important collection for Old Testament students is a large, well printed 
volume Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Bible under the editorship 
of James B. Pritchard. He had the services of some of the most competent 
scholars in the translation of a wide number of texts. The translations are reliable 
and the collection far more extensive than any similar work hitherto published. 


The third in the Journal of Biblical Literature monograph series is the Peshitto 
of Second Samuel by Donald M. C. Englert. From Peter Katz comes Philo’s 
Bible: The Aberrant Text of Bible Quotations in Some Philonic Writings and Its 
Place in the Textual History of the Greek Bible. Kurt Linthagen gives a study, 


Ergasethai, Die Wurzel Sap: Zwei Beitrége zur Lexikographie der Griechischen 
Bibel. 
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7. ARCHAEOLOGy—Wai‘ad Hallashon Ha‘ivrith, with the assistance of the 
Bialik Institute of the Jewish Agency, has published a small but comprehensive 
Dictionary of Ceramic Terms with plates. The text is in English, Hebrew, French, 
and German. A larger and excellent volume is The Comparative Archaeology of 
Early Mesopotamia by Ann Louise Perkins and another beautiful book is Ancient 
Hebrew Art by A. Reifenberg. 

Benjamin Maisler has issued two small but highly important and well executed 
volumes: Beth She‘arim: Report on the Excavations During 1936-40, Volume 
One (in Hebrew with English summary) and The Excavations at Tell Qasile 
1948/49 (in Hebrew except for the alternate English title page). 

Since the Mari excavations have produced much material which enhances 
the understanding of the Old Testament, there should be mentioned Studia 
Mariana (Documenta et Monumenta Antiqui, Vol. VI). M. André Parrot is the 
editor and there are papers by him, Mme. Barrelet, Georges Dossin, and J. R. 
Kupper. In Archives Royales de Mari, I and II, Dossin has written Corres- 
pondance de Samsu-Addu and Kupper Correspondance de Kibri-Dagan. 


8. CoLLEcTions—During the year several memorial volumes honoring Old 
Testament scholars appeared. W. Baumgartner, O. Eissfeldt, K. Elliger, and 
L. Rost edited a volume commemorating the eightieth birthday of Alfred 
Bertholet. Among the contributors were Albright, Bewer, Alt, Galling, Hempel, 
and Mowinckel. Saul Lieberman edited the Alexander Marx fubilee Volume, 
which had among others contributions from H. L. Ginsberg, Gordis, and Torrey. 
There was printed, under the editorship of Rowley, Studies in Old Testament 
Prophecy, the manuscript of which was presented to Theodore H. Robinson on 
his 65th birthday, August 9, 1946. 

In Hebrew appeared two monumental encyclopedia volumes. Entsiglopediyah 
Migqra’it, Vol. I, covers the letter Aleph. Encyclopaedia Hebraica, Vol. II, con- 
tains articles Austerlitz to Isatis (which is the name of a plant). Both these en- 
cyclopedias are beautifully printed with profuse illustrations and maps, and they 
utilize the foremost scholars who can write in Hebrew. 

A series of addresses and essays delivered since 1915 by Julian Morgenstern, the 
distinguished president emeritus of Hebrew Union College, have been published 
in a volume entitled As a Mighty Stream. 

Another work which has been called monumental is Thespis: Ritual, Myth and 
Drama in the Ancient Near East by Theodor H. Gaster. The author has a 
prodigious acquaintance with a wide range of literature. To illustrate his thesis 
he gives translations of Canaanite, Hittite, and Egyptian poems, thirteen biblical 
Psalms, and Greek texts; and he shows the significance of the Mummer’s Play 
from Stanford-in-the-Vale, Berkshire, England. 

A two volume work of great importance is entitled The Jews: Their History, 
Culture, and Religion. President Louis Finkelstein of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America was the editor and wrote the final article on Jewish religion. 
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While many of the articles deal with modern Jewry several of them have bearing 
on Old Testament studies. The first, by Albright, is a concise history of the 
biblical people. 

Vergilius Ferm has edited Forgotten Religions—A Symposium. The articles 
are authoritative. S. W. Kramer discusses Sumerian religion; H. G. Giiterbock, 
Hittite; A. L. Oppenheim, Assyro-Babylonian; and T. H. Gaster, Canaanite, 
Papers read at the international meeting of Old Testament scholars, organized 
by the Dutch Society for Old Testament Study at Leiden, August 30-September 
2, 1950, are published in the volume Oudtestamentische Studien, Deel VIII, 
P. A. H. De Boer, editor. Sixteen scholars presented papers on theological, lexical, 
geographical, and exegetical subjects. 


g. MiscELLANEOUS—Books which do not fit into the above classifications are: 
The Bible and Polygamy: A Study of Hebrew and Christian Teaching by Geoffrey 
Parrinder; The Notion of the Desert in Sumero-Akkadian and West Semitic Re- 
ligions by Alder Halder; and Die Kabiru by Bengt Hemberg. 

Naturally the foregoing list is not complete; but it is sufficient to show that 
there is widespread interest in Old Testament scholarship and there continues to 
be opportunity for original investigation in this field. 
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THEOLOGICAL vs. HISTORICAL EXEGESIS 


The Meaning of the Sermon on the Mount, by Hans Winoiscu. Translated by 
S. MacLean Gi_mour. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1951. 224 pp. 
$4.00. 


Tuts book, first published in German in 1929 and revised in 1937, offers an im- 
portant study not only of the Sermon on the Mount but also of the method of in- 
terpreting the Gospels. It is “‘a contribution to the historical understanding of the 
Gospels and to the problem of their true exegesis.” Professor Gilmour’s able 
translation omits a few more technical passages and some footnotes that refer to 
German works. 

What led Windisch to write this book? He noticed that prominent books on 
the Sermon on the Mount and on the Gospels showed strong modernizing ten- 
dencies that obscured the original meaning of biblical passages. Such practices 
he condemns. Theological exegesis he approves, but it must follow and remain 
sharply separated from historical exegesis. In this study of the Sermon on the 
Mount he illustrates his method. 

His study falls into four parts, the first three of which deal with historical 
exegesis. Chapter One discusses “The Sermon on the Mount and Eschatology.” 
The Gospel writer presents the Sermon as “new legislation for the eschatological 
Kingdom of God” (p. 28). “The Sermon on the Mount is eschatological legisla- 
tion, but at the same time radically religious legislation” (p. 29). Some of the 
tefching is wisdom teaching, but it too is “heightened to radical demand” (p. 40). 
So the terms “interim ethic” and “exceptional legislation” are not adequate. The 
Sermon states the full demand of God. 

In the second chapter Windisch considers “The Meaning of the Command- 
ments and the Problem of Their Practicability.” In contrast to many recent inter- 
pretations, fe finds in the Sermon a new law, demanding absolute obedience, and 
assuming that the disciple can fulfill it. To the converted man, to whom this 
teaching is addressed, such obedience is rational and possible. This is a pre- 
Pauline, pre-Reformation, optimistic demand for obedience. It is a teaching for 
individuals rather than for social organizations. 

The third chapter, on “Christ and His Attitude to Judaism in the Sermon on 
the Mount,” rightly says that if by Judaism we mean “orthodox, Talmudic-rab- 
binical Judaism, then Jesus was intolerable to it” (p. 149). But we may “view 
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both the Sermon on the Mount and the Mishnah as legitimate developments 
from the Old Testament” (p. 150). Windisch does not see basis in the Sermon 
for identifying Jesus explicitly as the Messiah, but speaks of him as “a messiah” 
or “ a new type of messianic teacher and prophet” (pp. 149 f.). “The Christ of 
the Sermon on the Mount . . . appears before us as expositor of the Law, legislator, 
prophet, future world judge, and Lord of the new religious community” (pp. 
127 f.). But as a whole the Sermon is “pre-Messianic and pre-Christian” (p. 129, 
this description of the Lord’s Prayer is said to be applicable to the Sermon asa 
whole). Windisch finds in Matthew so radically new a legalism that he speaks of 
Matthew with Paul and John as “a triad of New Testament Marcionites” (p. 
153). 

In the final chapter Windisch considers the “Theological Exegesis of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” Such exegesis has its rightful place. ““The task of theo- 
logical exegesis is to relate the religious and theological content of the Bible, 
as it has been determined by historical exegesis, to the individual in his imme- 
diate situation, and to do this in such a way that it comes home to him as God's 
message directed to his particular need. Historical exegesis is concerned with 
the message in its original setting, while theological exegesis has to do with the 
message itself . . . Theologieal exegesis . . . will be inclined to make the pas 
sage conform to a particular point of view that has been determined by doc- 
trinal, philosophical, critical, or personal factors” (pp. 154 f.). Windisch 
summarizes “the leading religious ideas of the Sermon . . . (a) the eschatological 
Kingdom and the eschatological judgment; (b) the true law, understood in 
terms of God’s absolute demand on us and our radical commitment to him; (c) 
the infinite goodness of God and man’s filial relationship to him; and (d) faith in 
Christ as God’s appointed Guide and World Judge” (p. 197). By theological 
exegesis he finds these ideas inadequate for our need and turns to a more Pauline 
doctrine of grace, redemption, and the power of the Spirit. 

What is the strength of this noteworthy book? It shows the ways the Sermon 
has been interpreted. It grapples honestly with the difficulties of historical exe- 
gesis. It presents ably the argument for the complete separation of historical and 
theological exegesis. 

What is its weakness? First of all, it isolates the Sermon too much from the rest 
of the Gospel of Matthew. To insist that the Sermon does not present the doctrine 
of the Cross, when this Gospel has several important passages in which Jesus 
plainly states that doctrine, arbitrarily creates a difficulty. Obviously Jesus did 
not teach about the Cross in every saying and parable, especially in the early pat f 
of his ministry. But Windisch wrongly twists this to mean that the Sermon i 
hostile to the doctrine of the Cross. He shuts his eyes to the unity and sequence of 
Jesus’ teaching. 

Moreover, he isolates individual verses and strands of thought within the Ser- 
mon, gives each absolute and independent validity, and then is startled to find 
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another aspect of Jesus’ mind in another paragraph. If a section says nothing 
about the grace and forgiveness of God, then at that point Windisch declares that 
for Jesus and the author of Matthew man will be judged solely by his record. 
Yet later Windisch will find words of grace and forgiveness in this same Sermon. 
Or, if the Lord’s Prayer says nothing about submitting to the will of God, then 
Jesus promised that God will always give just what man asks. In Gethsemane, 
however, when Jesus prayed subject to the will of God, he sounded a new note 
that had not occurred to him at the time of the Sermon. This method is absurd. 
Who always puts all facets of truth into every paragraph? 

Finally, the rigid separation of historical from theological exegesis is artificial. 
Windisch sees that other writers have not been completely objective. He intends 
to do what he admits others have failed to achieve; but his own results show that 
he too has presuppositions. I contend that no scholar can be fully objective. The 
more he deals with the central issues of New Testament interpretation, the more 
surely he will have to reach his conclusions in the light of what kind of a world he 
thinks this is, whether a God and a moral order are involved, and whether Jesus 
was deluded or brilliantly sane. Moreover, the Christian cannot study by for- 
getting his faith. Rather, his faith and loyalty to God through Christ is the Funda- 
mental reason why he seeks truth and respects it wherever he finds it; in faith, 
purpose, thought, and act, he is to be “led by the Spirit.” Windisch rightly stresses 
the need of honesty and the necessity of observing how the first-century situation 
differs from our own. Christians (and non-Christians) often fall victim to the 
urge to conclude that what we want to be so is so. But the remedy is not to forget 
our faith but to remember what an obligation of honesty and diligent study our 


relation to God imposes. Fioyp V. Firson 


PIONEER SCHOLARSHIP 


The Lord’s Prayer, Its Character, Purpose, and Interpretation, by EnNest Finp- 
Lay Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1951. 124 pp. $2.25. 


For fifty years Professor Scott has been writing books on the New Testament 
characterized by importance, sound and learned scholarship, easily readable style, 
and vital religious insight. This new volume, which exemplifies all these qualities, 
represents Professor Scott at his best. This together with its subject, the most im- 
portant word ever spoken by Jesus, should cause the reader of this review to stop 
right here and rush out to buy the book. * If he considers also that there has never 
been written, at least for American readers, a scholarly work on the Lord’s Prayer 
until this one, he should go at double quick. Devotional studies of value? Yes. 
Helpful sermons in plenitude? Certainly. But a readable, vital, scholarly book? 
Name one! 

The volume consists of six short chapters. The first, called “Jesus’ Conception 
of Prayer,” summarizes primitive praying and the basic principles of our Lord’s 
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teaching on prayer. For the readers of this Quarterly, this will be review but 
what brilliant reviewing! Next comes a discussion on “The Records of the 
Prayer,” which treats of its source-origins. Here is scholarship digging at the roots. 
Have no fears, this is not dry-as-dust, confusing technicalities. I read much of this 
chapter while waiting for Carl Sandburg to appear for a lecture. I was sur- 
rounded by noisily chattering students with whom I exchanged wisecracks. Not 
that I am so brilliant nor the chapter so shallow as to make such double activity 
possible. Rather, the chapter, technical as the subject is, reads as smooth as 
quicksilver. In fact, this will be its danger to some readers. The whole book reads 
so easily as to seem simple, and the rapid reader may overlook its profound insights 
and miss its pearls of great price. The third chapter treats of “The Background,” 
Jewish of course, upon which the ideas and phrases of the prayer rest. Chapter 
Four goes into the question of “The Originality of the Prayer,” where the reader 
will learn something of what real originality consists. Then comes the beautiful 
discussion of “The Seven Petitions,” which is followed by a final one on “The 
Implications of the Prayer.” 

Look at those chapters! Dare you rearrange them? or substitute something else 
for one of them? Could you omit one, or rightly add another? No, I am not going 
to outline for you Professor Scott’s main ideas, thereby robbing you of the joy of 
discovery. Nor am I going to criticize the book. Not that I could not raise some 
questions. That can be done with any writing. You are capable of weighing his 
arguments. But one warning: When you have set your question mark upon the 
page’s margin, beware! Read that paragraph again. It just may be that you 
will find Professor Scott is more right and more profound than at first you thought. 

However, criticism is not essential here. Professor Scott is not advancing some 
new theory. He is gathering up the results of long years of study into one rich, 
compact exposition. He is all the time doing two things, setting forth the central 
meaning and values of the prayer, and defending it from the shallow conclusions 
of scholars who think that because its roots can be traced it is thereby but a jingle 
of small change. Here is no padding, no wasted words, and no by-paths. He has 
let the cream rise, he has boiled down the sap. 

I read this book in mid-Lent. It is exactly my idea of great Lenten reading— 
something central, something vitally religious, something rich in great ideas, some- 
thing packed with scholarly learning, something delightfully readable—something 
to make you grow all over! Presently I shall return and read the book again. 
Certain it is that no young preacher will dare henceforth to preach a sermon seri¢s 
on The Prayer without first digesting this book. As for us older men, we will want 
to revise and enrich our own series out of its abundant treasure. 

Do I hear someone say, “But, sir, two dollars and twenty-five cents for a measly 
one hundred twenty-four pages! Take me for a millionaire?” Give heed, brother, 
this is not skimmed milk, this is whipping cream. Whipping cream never comés 
in large bottles! If you must, follow the advice of dear old Alexander Whyte, 
“Sell your bed and buy a book.” Buy this one. 

CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 
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FOR TODAY 


Consider Paul, by Hotmes Rotston. John Knox Press, Richmond, 1951. 217 
pp. $3.00. 


Tue author of this study of Paul has already shown that he is an able writer in the 
field of theology. He was among the first in America to deal with the “new the- 
ology” in his A Conservative Looks to Barth and Brunner. The late Dr. H. R. 
Mackintosh, of the University of Edinburgh, once spoke of it as “one of the best 
works available in English on the Barthian movement.” Dr. Rolston’s The Social 
Message of the Apostle Paul was a Religious Book Club Selection for 1942. 

Consider Paul gives an excellent account of some of the most vital features of 
the thought of “the great Apostle to the Gentiles,” and should be of interest to 
both ministers and laymen. Dr. Rolston has used a minimum of technical lan- 
guage and he writes with a clarity of expression that renders the book easy reading 
for those who have not made a special study of the New Testament. His expo- 
sition of Scripture is skillfully done without being tedious or going into minute 
details. There is an occasional brief summary of the ground covered which en- 
ables one to follow the discussion as the thought advances. 

Dr. Rolston shows with genuine insight that Paul has something to say to the 
twentieth century. We cannot regard him as belonging merely to the dim, distant 
past, although he was a true child of his own age. Paul’s testimony is of value in 
the argument between liberal and conservative Protestants today. He can be of 
help in bringing about a better understanding between Christian and Jewish 
thought. His fight for freedom from Jewish customs and laws has an important 
bearing upon the controversy between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. 
The Letter to the Ephesians may do for the ecumenical movement of the twentieth 
century what his Epistle to the Galatians did in the struggle for Christian freedom 
in the first. Paul has achieved “a synthesis of the radical and the conservative 
elements in Christianity,” that has made it dynamic in relation to society. To 
follow him today would save us from either fanatical idealism or cynical realism. 

This book stresses the basic harmony between the thought of Paul and the 
teaching of Jesus and the other Apostles. Without being controversial, Dr. Rol- 
ston exposes the error of two modern views at this point. One school holds that 
it is impossible to harmonize the simple gospel of Jesus with the elaborate theologi- 
cal system Paul built around the person and work of Christ. The other school re- 
gards most of Jesus’ teaching as legalistic and maintains that we must look for the 
doctrine of grace in the Epistles of Paul. The author makes it clear that there are 
no such discrepancies between the teachings of Jesus and the doctrine of Paul. 

A somewhat extended and careful study is made of the Apostle’s use of the Old 
Testament as a basis for understanding his view of the nature of Scripture. It is 
shown that Paul usually quotes from the Septuagint translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, and that he does not always give the exact wording of passages cited. This, 
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along with other observations, leads to the conclusion that Paul had a “free view 
of inspiration” as over against any literalistic or mechanical theory relative to 
Scripture. 

There will no doubt be differences of opinion as regards some of the conclusions 
Dr. Rolston has drawn from his study of Paul’s use of the Old Testament. Few, if 
any, can object to the method he uses—he tries to let Paul himself tell us what his 
view of the Old Testament is. Trying to find out what Scripture is like from the 
Bible itself must be regarded as sound procedure. It is the only way questions 
of this sort can be settled. Dr. Rolston has also shown effectively that it is an 
egregious error to confuse the idea of inspiration with that of inerrancy. Dr. 
Francis L. Patton pointed this out several years ago in Fundamental Christianity. 

Other questions of interest are lifted in Consider Paul that could not be dealt 
with at length. Many of those who read it will be looking forward to another 
study by the author, carrying us into a still fuller understanding of the versatile 


mind of the great Apostle. Feu B. Gear 


GOD’S REDEMPTIVE ACT 


The New Life in Christ, by Eric H. WAHLSTROM. The Muhlenberg Press. Phila- 
delphia, 1950. 295 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis book is a scholarly but popularly written presentation of the meaning of the 
Christian life in the thought of the Apostle Paul. We have here another illustra- 
tion of the fine impact which scholars rooted in the Scandinavian tradition are 
having on the life of American Protestantism. Chapter I deals with the natural 
man, with man in his human existence, with man in rebellion against God and 
the object of his wrath. It is a fine summary of the failure of every human effort 
to lay hold of God and a penetrating discussion of man’s responsibility in refusing 
to respond to the grace of God. Chapter II describes Paul’s understanding of 
the redemptive act in which God sets man in a saving relation to himself. This 
chapter contains an excellent summary of the Christian experience of forgiveness. 
The fundamental fact is that God comes to the man who is dead in sin and re- 
stores him to life. The metaphors of Paul through which this experience is de- 
scribed are brilliantly set forth in these pages. Chapter III discusses the new 
life in Christ. The Christian has come into this state by an act of God and his 
relationship to God continues to be based on the forgiving grace of God and never 
on his own holiness or good works. The Christian life is lived in complete de- 
pendence on God. It is possible because God is working in and through the be- 
liever. 

In discussing, in Chapter IV, the standards of the moral life, the author is true 
to the thought of Paul in affirming that the Christian is so led of the Spirit that he 
has an inner recognition of the will of God for him. This leads him to the rejection 
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of every effort to impose upon the Christian an external standard which is final 
and binding. Neither the Ten Commandments, nor the teachings of Jesus, nor 
the words of Paul, are to be made the basis of a “new law” for the Christian. 
We have some excellent advice here on the effort to interpret the Christian life in 
terms of the imitation of Jesus in the days of his flesh. Christians should realize 
that there is a sense in which they cannot become what Jesus was or do what he 
did. This chapter closes with some practical advice as to the working out of this 
principle in every day living. The closing chapter deals with the Christian in the 
life of the world. The author seeks to present Paul’s thought and does not offer 
any solution of the tensions which the Christian faces as he seeks to live the Chris- 
tian life in the modern world. 

The weakness which comes out in the last chapter is to some extent character- 
istic of the book as a whole. We have here a sound exposition of the ideas of 
Paul, but these ideas are not presented in their relevance to modern problems. 
Such a treatment is not completely true to the thought of Paul for Paul was at 
grips with the evil of his world, and the man who thinks Paul’s thoughts after 
him can never remain the thinker who stands apart from life. The Christian 
witness never becomes real until it is expressed in definite decisions concerning the 


burning issues of our time. 
Hotmes ROLsToNn 


NATURE AND SUPERNATURE 


Christianity and Reason, edited by Eowarp D. Myers. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1951. 172 pp. $3.00. 


Tue list of names of the contributors to this volume is a guaranty of philosophical 
ability. Reading the book reveals that these writers have theological competence 
as well. They are well aware of current issues and of historical theology. The 
reader should therefore expect fresh and illuminating discussion when such men 
set their minds to the urgent question of the relation between natural and revealed 
theology. He will not be disappointed. 

It is also a pleasure to report that this symposium is unlike many: it does not 
present a collection of essays in which seven different writers pursue their private 
hobbies off to as many points of the compass, having in common only a vaguely 
defined starting point at the center. These men are all members of the Guild of 
Scholars of the Episcopal Church; they are all laymen; they have read these 
papers to each other and they agree in their defense of natural theology. 

One looks for three elements in a good discussion of faith and reason and finds 
them all in this book. (1) Reason is the instrument of meaningful communica- 
tion between man and man and between God and man. As long as men need to 
communicate with one another, even in the language of faith, they are subject to 
and must use rational standards. The alternatives to reason are either superstition 
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or coercion. (2) Man’s reason is limited and therefore unable to encompass the 
truth about God and especially his redemptive purpose. Hence revelation is 
essential. (3) Man’s reason suffers from sinful corruption and needs regeneration; 
only through grace can it see clearly. 

These men are agreed on rejecting secularism. They also waste little time on 
positivism, a position which, as Mr. Urban puts it, is “so obviously impossible to 
maintain, and one, moreover, which in responsible philosophical circles is equally 
obviously on the wane” (pp. 60 f.). 

They are concerned with Barth, and while more or less appreciative (Kuhn: 
“Barth may be wrong but he must be credited with knowing what he does”—>p. 
149), they are united in severe criticism of him. Mr. Helmut Kuhn (“The Wis- 
dom of the Greeks”) points out that when Pascal turned against the “God of the 
philosophers and savants” it was against Descartes’ cosmology that he wrote and 
he fell back on Augustinian anthropology. When Kierkegaard turned on Hegel 
he talked about a defeat of reason, but it was a philosophic defeat whose dialectic 
still bore Platonic ancestry. Barth, finding contemporary philosophy largely 
positivistic or naturalistic, sees no hope of reconciling it to Christianity and turns 
his back on all of it. But Barth’s characterization of reason (it limits its object 
and brings it under control), while it may apply to modern philosophy is not rele- 
vant to the Greeks. Theory is the specialty of the Greeks; theology is theory; and 
the theologian cannot escape the Greeks. 

Mr. Urban’s paper on “The Language of Theology” faces the same question. 
Can the “language of religion” or of faith be translated into the “language of 
theology” without loss of religious power? “Yes,” replies Mr. Urban. Is the God 
of faith the same God as the God of philosophy and theology? He should be. In 
Cur Deus Homo Anselm started from the revealed truth of the Incarnation and 
asked the reasons for it. In his argument he was using human words which had 
to be taken analogically. It was the goodness of God that led to the Incarnation 
and Atonement. Even here Anselm was relying on the identity between Plato's 
idea of the Good and God. Indeed, Urban argues, it was the union of the re- 
ligious idea of God with the philosophic idea of the Sovereign Good that “made 
possible the doctrine of analogy” (p. 70). The language of revelation can have 
meaning for us only “when we come to believe, through our reason, in God as the 
Sovereign and Eternal Good, and as the ground and goal of our human existence” 

(p. 78). 

Or as Mr. Roelofs puts it (“Theology in Theory and Practice”), a man may 
say that he believes that God is holy. But if he has no understanding of the word 
“holy” his belief is empty. In his paper on “Theology as Theoretical and Practical 
Knowledge” Mr. Hammond offers a careful study of the various types of analogy 
used in theology. 

The sharpest differences are between Mr. Wild (“The Present Relevance of 
Catholic Theology”) and Mr. Thomas (“Theology and Philosophy: a Mediating 
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View”). Mr. Wild is a high Anglican and a Thomist. He believes that the 
Thomistic arguments “demonstrate” not merely the existence of God but some 
of the attributes (for example, transcendence, infinity, eternity, immutability ) 
as well (p. 30). Mr. Thomas on the other hand does not find the proofs con- 
vincing. The God of mercy is known through revelation and no proof is of re- 
ligious value without appealing to religious experience. 

According to Mr. Wild the doctrines of theology were themselves revealed by 
God. Mr. Thomas thinks that the revelation came “through historical events and 
the response of inspired men to them” (p. 47). We cannot identify revelation 
with articles of faith or dogmas formulated by the church. 

It is not surprising, since he is an Anglo-Catholic, that Mr. Wild should analyze 
Christian dogma into three parts: the doctrine of the Trinity, the Incarnation— 
that man might know God, and the Sacraments. “The Christian must hold . . . 
that the sacrament works ex opere operato whatever he may be thinking or 
feeling” (p. 33). 

Mr. Greene contributes “Man, in the Twilight, Need Not Falter,” his reply to 
Mr. Walter Stace’s Atlantic article of a few years ago. Just as science seeks an 
ever clearer understanding of the world of nature through logical interpretation 
of sense data, so theology seeks to approach God, and has every right to do so, 
through the logical interpretation of moral and religious data. Without such in- 
terpretation religious experience is blind. 

To the reviewer it seems that too much theological discussion goes on at long 
range. We do not believe that an intimate week-end at a quiet resort could resolve 
many differences. But it would serve to clear away misinterpretations. And 
differences might then be sharpened into a few simple propositions which in turn 
could become the starting point of new and fruitful theological study. 


J. Harry Cotton 
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Understanding the Books of the Old 
Testament, edited by Patrick H. 
CARMICHAEL. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, 1950. 173 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts guide to Bible study for the lay- 
man has been prepared by six repre- 
sentative Presbyterian (U.S.) leaders. 
John C. Siler has contributed an in- 
troductory Old Testament survey; 
Samuel L. Joekel introduces the reader 
to the books of the Pentateuch; W. A. 
Benfield, Jr., to the historical books; 
Kenneth J. Foreman to the poetic 
books; E. D. Kerr to the Major 
Prophets; Patrick H. Carmichael to the 
Minor Prophets. 

The book is designed to provide sim- 
ple, constructive guidance for indivi- 
dual reading, or for group study of the 
contents of the Old Testament. No at- 
tempt is made to treat critical or his- 
torical problems, although the reader 
is directed to representative books 
which discuss such subjects. With great 
fidelity, however, to the text of the 
Bible as found by the reader of the 
American Standard Version, the au- 
thors present book by book. Major di- 
visions of each book are clearly identi- 
fied and described, thus giving the 
reader an overall appreciation of their 
main structural units, together with 
their most salient features. With such 
a manual as this at hand the average 
person will have illuminating guidance 





to read the several Old Testament 
books with understanding. 

It would appear that a more ade- 
quate approach for the layman might 
be found by adopting the divisions of 
the Old Testament as found in the 
Hebrew Bible: The Law, the Prophets 
(Earlier and Later), and the Writings. 
This apparently was the order adopted 
by Jesus in his exposition of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture (Luke 24:44, 45). It 
is true that this would involve an order 
of treatment different from the order 
of the books as found in our English 
Bible. But it would give the interested 
layman the distinct advantage of an 
overall view of the Old Testament 
canon as conceived by those who origi- 
nally gave it to us. Furthermore it 
would serve to emphasize more clearly 
than the present volume has done, the 
genuine prophetic function of Old Tes- 
tament Scripture as an interpretation 
of God’s self-disclosure to the Covenant 
people. 

Howarp TILLMAN Kulist 





The Unity of Isaiah, by Oswa op T. 
Auuts. The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1950. 134 pp. $2.25. 

THE argument in this book, with the 

subtitle A Study in Prophecy, becomes 

far broader than a consideration of the 
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unity of Isaiah. It is a broadside attack 
upon critical scholarship in any of its 
phases. The reverent and constructive 
critic, who deals honestly and courag- 
eously with the facts of the Bible, re- 
ceives as little approval as the destruc- 
tive radical. Indeed, the latter may be 
regarded as preferable because he is 
consistent. The former occupies the 
absurd position of trying to reconcile 
contradictions. 

The question is whether or not any- 
thing has been learned since the days of 
the Protestant Scholastics (a term bor- 
rowed from C. A. Briggs). Dr. Allis 
answers in the negative. He contends 
for inflexible adherence to the type of 
tradition best characterized by the 
words from Briggs. An attempt to de- 
fine this tradition would be tedious and 
unsatisfactory; but it includes much, if 
not all, of what is now called funda- 
mentalism. There can be no bridging 
of the gap between historic Christianity 
and criticism. 

The book is technical in parts, and 
the argument, of course, complex. The 
reader needs Hebrew scholarship, as 
well as training in theology and the 
history of doctrine. Those so equipped 
will understand, but will find nothing 
new. 

Needless to say, the thesis is not 
proved. Much reliance is placed upon 
the citation of great names from the 
past. Scholars of the opposition are 
mentioned with depreciation. But con- 
spicuous is the absence of mention of 
Willis J. Beecher and other such 
scholars, who have earnestly, rever- 
ently, and successfully undertaken to 
deal with the problems of prophecy, its 
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nature, meaning, and interpretation. 
As argument, the fact that for twenty- 
five uncritical centuries the unity of 
Isaiah was not widely questioned is 
hardly significant. 

Regarding exegesis of several pas- 
sages from the prophets, designed 
largely to establish the traditional con- 
nection between the Old and New 
Testaments, many scholars will feel 
that the context of the chosen passages 
fails of requisite notice. 

To conclude: Even the best and 
most scholarly work of those who are 
inflexibly traditional is not convincing. 
Their writings, almost as much as those 
of critical scholars, make it clear that 
further light and new understanding 
must be sought and found. 


E. D. Kerr 





The Book of Jeremiah (Volume One, 
Chapters 1-25), by Jutius A. 
Bewer. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1951. 80 pp. 75 cents. 


Tuis is the fifth issue in Harper’s An- 
notated Bible Series in the King James 
Version with Introduction and Critical 
Notes. The text is the Authorized 
Version but it has some modern and 
decidedly helpful innovations. It is ar- 
ranged by paragraphs with headings 
and the poetic passages are all so 
printed. The outline of the book ac- 
cording to Professor Bewer is also indi- 
cated. This book invites study and defi- 
nitely encourages it. 

The notes are very brief but for the 
average student quite adequate. Even 
the Introduction, though very short, 
succeeds in giving the really significant 
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points about the background of the 
prophecy and an analysis of the prophet 
which is enough to give the ordinary 
student a pretty good grasp of the man 
and his book. 

Enough is said about the great pas- 
sages to open up the eternal truths and 
also to suggest to the busy preacher the 
possible line of presentation to a con- 
gregation. The disputed passages or 
the questionable ones are all carefully 
pointed out and yet they are not ruth- 
lessly juggled as in some commentaries. 


James APPLEBY 





The First Book of Maccabees, by Siv- 
NEY TEDESCHE and SOLOMON ZEIT- 
Lin. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1950. 291 pp. $4.00. 


Tuis is the first volume in a projected 
series of works on the Jewish apocry- 
phal literature to be produced under 
the sponsorship of The Dropsie College 
for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. 
This volume contains the full Greek 
text (from Rahlf’s edition of the Septu- 
agint and a translation on alternate 
pages by Dr. Tedesche. There is a very 
full introduction dealing with the 
standard problems, such as the histori- 
cal background, the authorship, date, 
and original language (Hebrew), his- 
torical value, religious aspects, and lit- 
erary affinities. Then there are excel- 
lent explanatory notes at the foot of 
each page. The introduction and notes 
were prepared by Dr. Zeitlin. This first 
volume of the series has set a high 
standard for the ones to follow. Jews 
and Christians alike should be more 


familiar with this interesting and heroic 
period of Jewish history. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





Gospel Gleanings, by THomas Nick- 
Lin. Longmans, Green and Co., 
London, Toronto, and New York, 
1950. 394 pp. 21s. 


Tue subtitle, “Critical and Historical 
Notes on the Gospels,” gives a more 
adequate description of the contents of 
the book than does the title. The au- 
thor has made a series of careful studies 
dealing with many points. He accepts 
the techniques of modern historical and 
textual criticism, though he reaches 
conclusions that are thoroughly evan- 
gelical. He has a high regard for the 
historical accuracy of all four Gospels, 
including definitely the Fourth Gospel. 
He makes a very full study of the 
chronological sequence of events in the 
life of Christ and comes to the con- 
clusion that the orders of Luke and 
John ought to be taken very seriously. 
He attempts to reach definite con- 
clusions about other matters of chron- 
ology, where the reviewer would have 
to believe that he reaches more cer- 
tainty than the facts warrant. His sec- 
tion dealing very fully with the various 
titles of Jesus is most interesting and 
suggestive. He has a long section deal- 
ing with various aspects of the human 
nature of our Lord. He tries to fill in 
the silent years at Nazareth, tries to 
prove that Jesus normally spoke in 
Greek rather than in Aramaic, tries to 
trace the development of Christ’s hu- 
man consciousness of his own person 
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and mission and the way he imparted 
his teachings about it to his disciples. 
A final section, entitled “Wayside Jot- 
tings,” deals with quite a number of 
wholly unrelated subjects, such as the 
possible identification of the rich young 
ruler with Saul of Tarsus, the date of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom, and the teach- 
ings of Jesus and Paul on marriage and 
divorce. 

It is impossible to evaluate all the 
work in a book covering such a wide 
variety of subjects. The book reflects 
a lifetime of careful, reverent study. No 
reader will agree with all the positions 
taken or suggested by the author. The 
book is meant for the study of scholars 
rather than the casual reading of the 
layman. Some of the author’s insights 
are most helpful and suggestive. The 
reviewer believes that any trained 
reader who is willing to pay the price 
of a careful study of the book will feel 
amply rewarded. 

SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





The Work and Words of Jesus, by A. 
M. Hunter. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1950. 192 pp. $2.50. 

For ministers and students who want a 
brief and authoritative survey of the 
present status of studies in the Gospels 
this comparatively small book is one of 
the best. Beginning with a description 
of the books about Jesus, the author 
shows how various schools have put 
forth their beliefs and theories. The 
next chapter on the sources and chron- 
ology of Jesus’ life is excellent. The dis- 
cussion of the background of the Gos- 
pels includes geography, history, and 
religion. 
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Coming directly to the life of Jesus, 
the problems of the birth are briefly 
but clearly presented, together with the 
work of John the Baptist in relation to 
the ministry of Jesus. The public min- 
istry is set forth within Mark’s frame- 
work. The chapters that follow are on 
the miracles, the training of the twelve, 
the teaching about the Kingdom of 
God, Jesus’ teaching about himself, his 
death, and the future. The Passion 
and Resurrection complete this section 
of the book. In appendices Dr. Hunter 
has placed the text of the various 
sources—Q, M, L—thus making refer- 
ence to them easy. 

This book should be in the library 
of every student of the Gospels. It is 
written in a clear style, with sane exe- 
gesis set forth in an orderly manner. It 
will compel the reader to face the prob- 
lems of New Testament thought about 
Jesus and to attempt to work out some 
solution to these problems. 


LyLe OsBorneE BRISTOL 





The Claim of fesus Christ, by Tue 
Very REVEREND Dom GrecorY 
Drx, 0.8.8. Wilcox and Follett Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1951. 86 pp. $1.25. 


Tuis little book of less than a hundred 
pages on the death of our Lord is sug- 
gestive and helpful. The author rings 
the bell when he speaks of “the over- 
whelming importance of the death of 
Christ” as compared with his example 
and his teaching. He also rings true 
when he pays his respects to a good 
deal of modern religion as “a general 
belief in God and his goodness and a 
sort of wish that I were better than I 
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am, with a genuine reverence for Jesus 
Christ.”” On the other hand, one wishes 
he were more definite in his theology of 
the Atonement, and fails entirely to fol- 
low him in certain statements. 


Rosert A. LaPsLey, Jr. 





Jesus in the Fewish Tradition, by 
Morris GotpsTEeIn. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, 1950. 319 pp. 
$4.00. 


Tuts volume is a systematic historic 
account of the direct and indirect refer- 
ences to Jesus in Talmudic and post- 
Talmudic literature. It is the first book 
of this type in the English language to 
be so comprehensive in its scope. 

To accomplish this tremendous task, 
Dr. Goldstein had to wade through a 
mass of material, mostly in Aramaic 
and Hebrew, in order to reconstruct 
the expurgated passages dealing with 
Jesus considered by the church to be of 
a slanderous nature. With the restora- 
tion of the original passages, the author 
is able to show that the “Balaam” and 
“Ben Stada” passages contain no al- 
lusions to Jesus, as held by men like 
Laible or Herford. 

The inquiry is divided into three 
parts. The first part deals with the 
Tannaitic period (from Ezra the Scribe 
until 220 A.D.). While this period is 
the closest to the time of Jesus, it is 
surprising to find how scant the refer- 
ences to Jesus are. However, the refer- 
ences made to Jesus indicate certain 
important facts. Jesus is generally re- 
ferred to as “Ben Pandera,” or “Ben 
Pantera,” a term which has given Tal- 
mudic scholars a great deal of difficul- 
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ty. It is related that one Yeshu ( Jesus) 
was hanged on the Eve of Passover. 
He was accused of sorcery and of lead- 
ing Israel astray. Forty days were al- 
lowed between the accusation and the 
hanging. He is said to have had five 
disciples, all of whom are named, but 
do not seem to correspond to Gospel 
names of the disciples. He was sup- 
posed to have been a disciple of Rabbi 
Yehoshua ben Perahya, an uncle of Je- 
sus, who happened to have lived a cen- 
tury prior to the appearance of Jesus. 
There is also a confusion between Mary 
the mother of Jesus and Mary Mag- 
dalene. None of these facts corresponds 
to the Gospel accounts. 

The Amoraic period (300-600 A.D.) 
yields very little in the way of new ma- 
terial on the subject. The references 
are scant and mostly indirect, dealing 
with the problem of Minim (generally 
taken to mean followers of Jesus). The 
paucity of references to Jesus in this 
and in the previous periods is un- 
doubtedly due to the lack of interest in 
Jesus. Bar Kochba seems to have left 
a much greater impression in Jewish 
literature than did Jesus. 

The post-Talmudic period is replete 
with material on Jesus, especially with 
the appearance of the much disputed 
book Sefer Toledoth Yeshu, which was 
the cause of a great deal of woe to the 
Jews, brought about by the all powerful 
Medieval Church. The material of this 
period is mostly polemic and apologetic, 
and only served to accentuate the rift 
between the church and the synagogue. 

This book contains a wealth of inter- 
esting and useful material, which should 
prove beneficial both to church and 
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Significant BOOKS From 


ABINGDON - COKESBURY 


A FRESH APPROACH TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


By H. G. G. HERKLOTS. “If we would fully understand the 
New Testament writings,” says Dr. Herklots, ‘“‘we must ana- 
lyze the evangels themselves, their message, the rival faiths 
it had to contend with, and the factors in the message and 
the life it produced which made the missionary movement 








successful.” 


Here is new insight into the driving force behind the writ- 
ers of the New Testament—a key to richer understanding of 
Christianity and the early Christian community. 


RESTORING WORSHIP 


By CLARICE BOWMAN. Practical ways 
to make worship more vital. “It will 
fill a vital need in the development of 
group worship and individual spiritual 
meditation.” —Ralph W. Sockman 

“I am impressed by the directness and 
concreteness of this book.”—WNels F. S. 
Ferré $2.50 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH. Our lost 
birthright—and how to find it. “Based 
upon the teachings of classic Christi- 
anity, this is a penetrative analysis of the 
contemporary situation, the denial of 
man’s dignity as a person created in the 
image of his Creator.”—United Presby- 
terian $1.75 


BASIC ISSUES IN 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


By ALBERT C. KNUDSON. A powerful 
Christian exposition from the standpoint 
of reasonable, personalistic theology. 
“Helpful and provocative chapters deal 
with the problem of evil, with Christian 
experience, and with Christian ethics.” 
—JInternational Journal of Religious 
Education $2.75 


HERE | STAND 


By ROLAND BAINTON. “Behind its 
value as a lively and accurate portrait of 
the personality of Luther lies its still 
greater value as an aid to understand- 
ing the impulse and nature of the 
Protestant movement in its formative 
period.” —Christian Century $4.75 


At Your Bookstore... Abingdon - Cokesbury Press 
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synagogue. While the average reader, 
unfamiliar with Talmudic literature 
will find the book beyond his depth, an 
objective study of the problems posed 
in this book on the part of first-rate 
scholars, should prove invaluable to the 
cause of religion. 
Louis SHEIN 





Saints Without Halos, by Arvin E. 
Macary. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1951. 176 
pp. $2.00. 


THESE studies of the characters of the 
New Testament are written with the 
kind of freshness and ability that makes 
one realize how many of his ideas of 
these people come to him at second 
hand. There are none of those obvious 
tricks and mannerisms by which certain 
breezy writers set out to make Bible 
people modern. Instead Dr. Magary, 
with fine historical imagination, pic- 
tures these men and women with the 
full humanity the New Testament has 
always allowed. 





The Bible From Within, by A. G. 
Hesert. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1950. 192 pp. $2.25. 


Tuis work was inspired, as the author 
states, by a practical need on the part of 
both clergy and laity for some sort of 
guide to the understanding of the Bible 
in its totality. Father Hebert has done 
a remarkably fine piece of work in re- 
lating book to book and part to part. 
The unity of idea which binds the di- 
verse literature of the Bible into a single 
whole is one that is discovered, rather 
than superimposed, by the author upon 
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the basis of his theological bias. This 
book is another in the growing body of 
literature in the field of biblical studies 
which has come out of England in re. 
cent years. It will stimulate the cur. 
rently increasing interest in biblical the. 
ology. Although it is written by an 
Anglican high-churchman, it will be 
found acceptable to the average low- 
church American Protestant. 





Explanation of The Book of Revelation, 
by C. H. Litre. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, Saint Louis, 1950. 
232 pp. $2.75. 

Tuts book is intended to be a clear and 
popular exposition of the content and 
meaning of the Book of Revelation. It 
is written in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage, easy to be understood by the 
average reader. The author rightly 
evaluates the figurative and symbolic 
language of the book, and thus avoids 
the many errors of the literalist. He 
looks upon the prophecies of Revelation 
as being progressively fulfilled in his 
tory. The discussion of the thousand 
years and the first resurrection in Chap- 
ter 20 is thoroughly sane and satisfying, 
avoiding all fanciful millenarian theo 
ries. The last book in the Bible is shown 
to be a book of deep comfort to Chris 
tians in every age. 





The Truth of the Gospel, by G. B. 
Camp. Oxford University Press, 
London, 1950. 168 pp. 6s. 6d. 


THE volume at hand is the third part 
of the series, “A Primer of Christianity,” 
following The Beginning of the Gospel, 
by T. W. Manson, and The Further- 
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ance of the Gospel, by R. W. Moore. 
According to the dust jacket this book 
is, “for men and women who have not 
given enough serious attention to the 
challenge of Christianity—an _intelli- 
gent justification of the Christian way 
of life.” 

After an introduction in which he 
propounds the basic questions of be- 
lief and doubt, the author proceeds to 
deal with the criticisms most generally 
urged against Christian faith—obstacles 
of theory and obstacles of fact. In clear, 
simple language that the average lay- 
man can understand he sets forth each 
criticism and then proceeds to demolish 
it. 

Following this brief, but excellent, 
apologetic the author goes on to de- 
scribe in concise language the great 
tenets of Christian faith and life, but- 
tressing his exposition with clear-cut 
argument and apt illustrations drawn 
from daily life. 

This reviewer has not read in a long 
time a book so satisfying in every detail. 
Here is good biblical theology, backed 
up by clear reasoning. It is to be 
heartily recommended. 

Lesuie BuLLock 





God Makes The Difference: Studies in 
the Faith of Nature and the Nature 
of Faith, by Epwtn McNexv Po- 
TEAT. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1951. 242 pp. $3.00. 


This is a thought-provoking and 
worthwhile volume, based on the pre- 
mise that the war between science and 
religion is over, and these traditional 
foes are now impressively agreed in 


showing that God is the basic fact of all 
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life. The God thus minifested is, theo- 
logically, a reasonable blending of 
biblical and modern-scientific truths. 
He is, to mention the author’s favorite 
adjectives, a God “all-inclusive, dy- 
namic, cohesive, loving,” and “crea- 
tive.” The Christian faith is the con- 
sistent recognition of the fact that it is 
God who gives the highest meaning to 
all that we know. Pursuing this thesis, 
the author discusses the vital relation 
of God to the following areas of human 
interest: history, man, the family, so- 
ciety, government, organized Chris- 
tianity, economic life, love, suffering, 
death, redemption, immortality, and 
the moral imperative. This material is 
largely empirical in mood, and it is 
generally significant and convincing. It 
is also refreshingly original in places. 

The least effective of the chapters, it 
seemed to the reviewer, was the one on 
Redemption. It contains a long and 
rather problematical study on the sin 
and remorse of Judas (as exemplifying 
the necessity of grace), while having 
relatively little to say on the subject of 
Christ as the divine instrument of sal- 
vation. But an apparent lack of balance 
at this point does not detract too much 
from the book’s overall appeal. 

An attractive style of writing adds to 
the favorable impression which this 
work is likely to make on numerous 


readers. 
JAMES OVERHOLSER 





Relativity: A Richer Truth, by Putipp 
Frank. The Beacon Press, Boston, 
1950. 142 pp. $2.00. 

Tus book is an apologetic treatise, 

written in defense of philosophic “rela- 
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tivism,” the attitude of mind which has 
found expression in positivism, prag- 
matism, operationalism, etc. The au- 
thor desires to defend these doctrines 
against the charge “of having produced 
or at least favored that confusion of 
mind which finally has imperilled belief 
in the objectivity of the values of our 
Western civilization” and has “paved 
the way for the victories of totalitarian- 
ism.” As far as this reviewer is con- 
cerned the charge is still valid, and the 
events of our time confirm it. The au- 
thor himself seems to be a victim of 
this very confusion of mind. He wants 
to refute the charge of imperilling the 
objectivity of values, yet his whole phil- 
osophy is a denial of this objectivity. He 
professes a dependence on the relativity 
theory of Einstein for the substance of 
his thought, yet he departs far from the 
great mathematician who believes in 
the self-evidencing authority of the ulti- 
mate goals of religion, and who thinks 
that they came into being not by dem- 
onstration, but by revelation. 





Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, 
Antichrist, by Water A. Kaur- 
MANN. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1950. 409 pp. $6.00. 


Herz is a clear, scholarly, and exciting 
treatment of that enigmatic Socrates of 
the nineteenth century, Nietzsche. Pro- 
fessor Walter Kaufmann carries out 
admirably his purpose to present a 
comprehensive reconstruction of 
Nietzsche’s thought in relation to the 
various tendons of the philosophic tra- 
dition fashioned by Socrates, Plato, 
Rousseau, Kant, and others. 





Interpretation 


The legend which pictures Nietzsche 
as a proto-Nazi and his Ubermensch as 
the issue of a progressive evolution of 
the race is effectively rejected. The 
philosopher appears here as a vehement 
anti-anti-Semite and a powerful advo- 
cate of nonconformity and individu- 
ality against the German Reich. 
Nietzsche’s championship of freedom 
and human integrity and his hatred of 
racism and statism is what led to his 
break with Richard Wagner, whose 
Bayreuth was becoming “the Holy City 
of anti-Semitic ‘Christian’ chauvinism” 
and the citadel of Germanomania. The 
deceptive Nietzsche legend is traced pri- 
marily to the ignorance and bigotry of 
the philosopher’s sister, Elisabeth 
Forster-Nietzsche. 

Nietzsche’s philosophic experimental- 
ism in the Socratic spirit is clearly de- 
fined. The intriguing themes of the 
death of God and the revaluation of 
values disclose a prophetic critique of 
contemporary culture and a devastat- 
ing criticism of easy and weak morality. 
This philosopher “vivisects the very 
virtues of the time.” Modern man’s so- 
called goodness is not virtuous; his so- 
called religion is not religious. The self- 
styled Antichrist sometimes gives a 
strikingly Christian evaluation of the 
human situation. 

The author clearly displays the de- 
velopment and interrelations of the 
Nietzschean themes of the will to power 
and sublimation, self-realization and 
nonconformity, the superman and eter- 
nal recurrence. Properly understood, 
these themes denote the main factors 
in an understanding of man which can 
give the human being a new sense of 
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* 1 Take Dr. Lingle’s word for it! 





m |). the most notable book in the 
| field of Christian apologetics 
¢. | that has been written by anybody 
if | in our Church in recent years.” 


Christian Observer, March 21, 1951. 


Consider Paul 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION IN 
THE LETTERS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL 


by Holmes Rolston $3.00 








of | *). anewkind of book ...see at 
a | a glance what the Presbyterian 
ey | Church believes, or is supposed 
~ | to believe, on any given subject.”’ 


Christian Observer, April 25, 1951. 
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his dignity and worth in an all too 
miserable world. The book closes with 
an analysis of Nietzsche’s repudiation 
of Christ (not Jesus of Nazareth) and 
Christianity and a study of the signifi- 
cance of Socrates for his belated dis- 
ciple. The precursor of “‘an irrevocably 
anti-Christian era” admonishes us in 
his characteristically incisive spirit: 
“Here the ways of men part: if you 
wish for peace of soul and pleasure, then 
believe; if you wish to be a devotee of 
truth, then inquire.” 

This book is to be highly recom- 
mended for study and restudy, both for 
its own merits and for the importance 
of its subject matter. Serious Christian 
thinkers cannot fail to come to grips 
with the problems and spirit of 
Nietzsche, who is surely “a major his- 
torical event.” Ecce homo!—and with- 
out pity, if you do not misunderstand 


him. 
WALTER E. StuERMANN 





The Idea of Development of the Soul 
in Medieval Fewish Philosophy, by 
Puitip Davip BooxsTABER. Maurice 
Jacobs, Inc., Philadelphia, 1950. 104 
pp. $2.00. 


Dr. BooKsTABER entered the Jewish 
ministry through the field of social serv- 
ice. But he is no mere activist. He is a 
linguist, a scholar, and an intellectual. 
With great learning and always quot- 
ing his sources, Rabbi Bookstaber tells 
us what the great Rabbis of the Middle 
Ages have to say about the soul. The 
soul is a divine power within the body, 
a dynamic factor within man’s thought 
and life. Man should develop and im- 
prove his soul in order to return it to 


the Creator in its original purity. The 
conclusion is that the medieval Rabbis, 
“who fell heirs’ (we should say vic. 
tims!) “to both Greek and Arabic phil- 
osophy” (p. 5), can provide us witha 
philosophy of life based on this concept 
of soul. 

Whether the above position is com- 
patible with the New Testament is of 
course beside the point. But we cannot 
help recalling what even the Enciclo- 
pedia Cattolica frankly says in its ar- 
ticle on Christianesimo, Vol. IV, Col. 
907: “As long as man lives on earth, 
the beatitude promised by the Gospel 
is known only by faith; hence man re- 
mains free to choose between what the 
Gospel promises only as future and 
what the present offers as pleasant. ... 
Rather than of Platonic immortality of 
the soul, Christianity speaks of resur- 
rection (I Cor. 15:35-49), that is, of 
a remaking, above death, of the whole 
man as God created him; and Chris 
tians see the pattern and efficient cause 
thereof in the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. His Resurrection closes an 
epoch of mankind and opens another; 
it is the crucial moment in the history 
of the world: the greatest possible 
scandal for him who believes not, the 
surest guarantee of the future for him 
who believes.” 

Pau. T. FuHRMANN 





The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr, by 
Epwarp JoHN CarNELL. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, 1950. 250 pp. $3.50. 

Books by Reinhold Niebuhr are no 

longer a novelty. Books about him are 
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still enough of a novelty to attract at- 
tention. This title is especially appeal- 
ing. The book, The Theology of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, by E. J. Carnell is a hy- 
brid, however, of two incongruous pur- 
poses: (1) a sympathetic exposition in 
brief compass of the major lines of 
Niebuhr’s theological thought. In this 
he is heralded as the main American 
proponent of Neo-orthodoxy; (2) the 
author’s concern to show “Niebuhr’s 
theological inadequacy” from the point 
of view of what he calls orthodox evan- 
gelicalism or “classical Reformation 
theology,’’ in fact a J. Gresham 
Machen variety of Fundamentalism. 
The author is professor of Christian 
apologetics at Fuller Theological Semi- 
nary, Pasadena, California. 

If Dr. Carnell had done one job or 
the other, or had distinguished, in his 
writing, between the one purpose and 
the other, the reader would know what 
to do with the book. Unfortunately, in 
our judgment, he has done neither job 
adequately because he has attempted to 
mix the two together. The overall ef- 
fect is that the second purpose gives 
the predominant tone to a book which 
might have been more valuable had 
the author stayed by his primary 
purpose. 

It must be said that Carnell under- 
stands Niebuhr very well and presents 
much of the dialectical theology with 
something approaching the accuracy 
of a disciple. In effect, however, the 
critical purpose of the writing overrides 
the exposition. In place of Niebuhr’s 
dialectic of personal encounter between 
eternity and time, based upon a 
Kierkegaardian existential approach to 
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Christian faith, Carnell insists upon the 
old Scholastic ‘‘ propositional revela- 
tion.” He writes: “There is not a pas- 
sage in the New Testament which en- 
courages one to believe that the Trinity 
can be known in essence apart from 
propositional revelation.” It is this re- 
viewer’s observation that in the New 
Testament the foundation for trini- 
tarian theology is fundamentally exis- 
tential and kerygmatic, (for example, 
II Corinthians 13:14) and not at all 
propositional in the Nicene creedal 
sense. 

In similar fashion, Niebuhr’s effort, 
to express the major types of dialectical 
encounter of time by eternity, as they 
are recorded in the Bible (such as cre- 
ation, fall, redemption), in terms of 
mythologized history, is countered at 
each turn by an historical literalism of 
all key biblical stories, which rests upon 
a doctrine (by propositional revela- 
tion?) of the plenary inspiration of the 


Scriptures. ALLEN O. MILLER 





Four Philosophies: And Their Practice 
in Education and Religion, by J. 
DonaLp BuTLer. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1951. 551 pp. 
$4.00. 


Tue author, associate professor of the 
history and philosophy of religion at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, offers 
us a comparative study of four types of 
philosophy—naturalism, idealism, real- 
ism, pragmatism—and their applica- 
tion in religion and education. 

After an introductory sketch of the 
nature and problems of philosophy, 
each of the four types is treated in de- 
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tail in accord with a uniform plan: 
(1) a brief history of the type consid- 
ered; (2) a systematic synopsis of the 
philosophy; (3) its point of view and 
application in religion; (4) its point of 
view and application in education; (5) 
a discussion of its strengths and weak- 
nesses. The book closes with a sketch 
of Professor Butler’s own decisions on 
critical problems in philosophy, reli- 
gion, and education. 

The book is written to serve as a 
textbook in philosophy of education. 
Each chapter is prefaced by an outline; 
the text is divided by topic headings 
and spotted by enumerations; there are 
frequent summaries; a glossary of 
terms, a bibliography, and an index 
are provided. 

The book will serve very well as a 
text in courses in philosophy of educa- 
tion and less well for courses in intro- 
ductory philosophy. It will, of course, 
be of value to the general reader whose 
interests fall in the fields covered. The 
historical sketches are understandably 
brief, but nevertheless inadequate. The 
book suffers mainly from attempting 
to do too much within the confines of 
one set of covers. I doubt that it is ade- 
quate for specialized courses in philoso- 
phy of religion. 

WALTER Ear STUERMANN 





The Philosophies of F. R. Tennant and 
john Dewey, by J. OLtver Bus- 
WELL, Jr. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1951. 516 pp. $6.00. 


Tuis volume is a doctoral thesis, com- 
piled under the guidance of the School 
of Education at New York University. 
The author is a Bible-believing theology 





Interpretation 


professor who has searched for “pos 
sible philosophical implications of Ten- 
nant’s empiricism for those areas of 
American education in which Dewey's 
thought is a prevailing influence.” 
The central position affirmed is 
doubtless correct, namely that Chris- 
tian experience of God is mediated 
rather than immediate, and is not 
merely experience but experience of 
God. And this central position has im- 
portant pedagogical consequences, 
namely that some way must be found 
of confronting students with the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; not to 
speak of Him Who Is before Abraham. 
But to the mind of this reviewer at 
least, neither the central position nor 
its consequences can be adequately pre- 
sented to the public in the polemical 
manner favored by the author. Not 
much is achieved by the author’s in- 
sistence that Tennant is an empiricist 
rather than a personalist, that the West- 
minster Confession supports Cartesian 
Interactionism, that “according to the 
Biblical tradition, God caused a body 
of literature to accumulate,” or that 
Dewey is to be reprimanded for “Care- 
lessness”’ (sic p. xvi). 
T. S. K. Scortr-Craic 





A Solovyov Anthology, edited by S. L. 
Frank. Translated from the Russian 
by Natauie Duppincton. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1950. 
256 pp. $3.50. 

An anthology is always a bit mislead- 

ing. Every selection is bound to be in- 

complete and somehow biased. The 
continuous context of one’s thought is 
inevitably broken or distorted. An an- 
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thology is permissible only as a starting 
point. The present selection from 
Solovyov’s works is well balanced. Still 
one has to keep in mind the editor’s 
warning that “the more specialized 
works on metaphysics, epistemology and 
theories of ethics” were omitted. But 
Solovyov was a metaphysician first of 
all. On the other hand, it is true that 
his main philosophical works are avail- 
able in English (see the list on p. 256). 
The editor supplied an admirable in- 
troduction to the volume. On the 
whole, it is fair and reliable. There is 
but one major addition to be made. 
Solovyov was a visionary and a 
“prophet.” His starting point was in 
the theories of German Idealism. Dr. 
Frank mentions Hegel and Franz 
Baader, but strangely enough omits 
Schelling. Again, Solovyov was much 
indebted to the early and utopian 
French Socialism (as well as Dostoiev- 
sky). On the other hand, he sought in- 
spiration in the Holy Bible. One of 
his major works (quoted on p. 18) was 
“The Philosophy of Biblical Theocracy” 
(1886). It is an interesting study in 
the history of the idea of the Kingdom. 
Solovyov’s idea of the church derives 
from a thorough study of the Old Tes- 
tament Covenant. For that reason only 
it could not be an “ideal” or “invisible” 
entity. It had to be an “historical” 
reality—the People of God through 
ages. The problem of Christian activity 
is therefore imposed. The purpose of 
God should be realized in history, even 
if this realization is bound to be provi- 
sional and incomplete, to be trans- 
cended by “the age to come.” At this 
point Solovyov had to face the problem 
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of Christian disruption. He did not 
believe that the Church of God was 
really divided. The struggle between 
the Roman Catholicism and the East- 
ern Orthodoxy (what is usually, but 
inaccurately, described as the “Separa- 
tion of the Churches”) was for him 
rather an internal conflict within the 
undivided Body. He simply did not be- 
lieve in division and separation. And 
therefore there was no room for “con- 
version” or “‘going over’’ from one 
“church” to another. Solovyov’s effort 
to be in two communions at once was 
his testimony to the intrinsic indivisibil- 
ity of the church universal. The prob- 
lems with which Solovyov wrestled all 
his life had nothing particularly “East- 
ern.” His horizon was truly ecumenical. 


GEORGE FLOROVSKY 
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The Heritage of the Reformation, by 
WILHELM Pauck. Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1950. 312 pp. $4.00. 


This volume, the second in the 
Phoenix Series, is a collection of essays 
by Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, dealing with 
three main themes: the historical ori- 
gins of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century in the life and work of Luther, 
Butzer, and Calvin; the nature of the 
Protestant movement which these 
leaders established; and the challenge 
which confronts present-day Protestant- 
ism, particularly in the sphere of 
theology. 

What Dr. Pauck says in substance is 
this: that the Protestant Reformation 
was essentially a deeply religious move- 
ment, growing out of a rediscovery by 
Luther and his fellow-reformers of the 
New Testament gospel of justification 
by grace through faith. Since these Re- 
formers could not persuade the authori- 
ties of the Roman Church to give this 
gospel its rightful place in their church 
system, they had no alternative but to 
secede from the Papal system and set up 
churches of their own. In so doing, 
however, these Protestants did not re- 
gard themselves as heretics, but rather 
as loyal churchmen seeking to perpetu- 
ate the authentic Christian tradition. 
This New Testament gospel of justifica- 
tion by faith, with its important corol- 
lary, the doctrine of the universal priest- 
hood of believers, gave the Reformation 
movement not only its distinctive char- 
acter, but likewise its moral and spirit- 
ual dynamic. And the urgent task of 
present-day Protestant theology is so 
to interpret the New Testament gospel 
of the Reformation as to make it rele- 


Inter pretation 


vant and meaningful to the life and 
thought of the present day. 

This book is noteworthy for several 
reasons. For one thing, the author 
knows in detail the works of the great 
sixteenth century Reformers, and he is 
familiar with the results of the Luther 
and Calvin research which has pro 
ceeded apace during the past genera. 
tion. Again, he is clear, if not always 
simple, in his literary style. And he is 
not afraid to present the issues between 
Romanism and Protestantism squarely, 
in such a fashion as to show that Protes 
tantism can rightly claim to be a truer 
and more valid interpretation of the 
basic Christian gospel, which in Ro 
manism has been corrupted and 
deformed. 

In an age like ours, when the contro- 
versy between Romanism and Protes 
tantism has become acute, Dr. Pauck’s 
book should render valuable service in 
the important task of defending the Re- 
formation and its fruits intelligently and 
meaningfully. 


NorMAN Victor Hope 





The Gospel in Hymns, by ALBERT E> 
WARD BarLey. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, New York, 1950. 600 pp. 
$6.00. 


Booxs of hymnology frequently fall 
into two distinct categories: first, his 
tories whick give the story of the 
church’s songs through the centuries; 
second, collections of hymn stories. 
There are scores of volumes which rep 
resent one type or the other. The diff- 
culty has been that a student who de- 
sired to acquire a historical perspective 
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and also to secure detailed knowledge of 
a considerable number of individual 
hymns has had to purchase at least two 
volumes. 

The Gospel in Hymns very success- 
fully combines both historical narrative 
with a considerable amount of interest- 
ing authentic information about hun- 
dreds of the greatest hymns. The time 
scheme is that of the English hymn 
which had its birth in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The periods of the Reformation, 
the Calvinist revolt, or Isaac Watts, the 
Wesleys, the Oxford Movement, which 
brought a flood of translations from 
ancient Greek and Latin hymns, the 
romantic Victorian period, pass in 
review. 


Woven into the historical sketch 
without interrupting its flow are the 
stories of 313 hymns. In discussing 
each hymn Professor Bailey explains the 


significance of the words and what they 
mean to imply, thus providing the 
reader with a new understanding of 
the hymns he sings. Words often mean 
little, but with the history, the interpre- 
tation, the story of how they came into 
being, a new association is given which 
renders the words more valuable and 
significant. 

The selection of the 313 hymns to be 
discussed was not Professor Bailey’s re- 
sponsibility but that of ten different 
hymnal committees of ten different 
leading denominations of United States 
and Canada. From these ten published 
hymnals were chosen for special study 
those hymns found in at least six of the 
ten hymnals. A few others have been 
added for special reasons. Thus the 
selection is indeed ecumenical in scope. 
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An interesting feature of the book 
is the great number of pictures. This is 
the first volume to purchase when em- 
barking upon the fascinating study of 
congregational music. 


James R. SypNor 





Parables of Crisis, by Eowis McNEILu 
Potgeat. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1950. 255 pp. $2.75. 

Tuis stimulating volume by the author 

of a dozen other books is not just an- 

other interpretation of the parables of 

Jesus. It is restricted in scope to sixteen 

parables told by Jesus during the forty 

days preceding his crucifixion as they 
have been recorded in Luke’s Gospel. 

The framework providing the key to the 

interpretation of these parables is the 

mounting tensions of this period. 

The first chapter analyzes vividly the 
“Crisis in A.D. 31” and sets forth the 
thesis that “all Jesus said is to be under- 
stood in this dimension” of tension and 
crisis. Emphasis is placed upon the cre- 
ative possibilities of tension—an empha- 
sis which is sorely needed in an age 
when the admittedly evil effects of un- 
resolved tensions have been described 
so often as to leave a widespread im- 
pression that tension in itself is a thing 
of the devil and that the absence of 
tension (which means moral and spirit- 
ual death) is the kind of “peace of 
mind” to be sought by all. 

In the author’s interpretation of some 
particular passages, readers may judge 
that he has pressed his thesis too far and 
that other factors than tension, when 
given due recognition, would warrant 
other interpretations. Nevertheless, Dr. 
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Poteat has done a real service for min- 
isters and laymen by his insistence that 
these parables be understood in the con- 
text of tensions and crisis having many 
parallels with those of our own day. 


FRANK H. CALDWELL 





The Story of Religion in America, re- 
vised and enlarged edition, by Wi- 
LIAM WARREN SwEET. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1950. 492 pp. 
$3-75- 


Tuis has been the standard and most 
comprehensive account of American 
Christianity since its first appearance in 
1930. A second and enlarged edition 
appeared in 1939; this new edition 
has been revised at various points in the 
light of recent historical study and an 
additional chapter added covering the 


period since the outbreak of World 
War II. 





Introduction to the Devout Life, by Sr. 
FRANCIS DE SALES, trans. and ed. by 
Joun K. Ryan. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, 1950. 256 pp. $3.00. 


St. Francis pE SALeE’s Introduction 
evolved out of his passionate concern, 
as priest and bishop, for the saving di- 
rection of souls committed to his care. 
Through the centuries, this masterpiece 
has commended itself to seekers after 
a systematic life of spiritual exercises 
designed to facilitate the pilgrimage of 
the human to enduring union with the 
divine. 


Interpretation 


St. Francis de Sales is a man of flex- 
ible spiritual resources and a genius 
for eliciting growth within the awaken- 
ing spirit. The translator and editor 
has presented him in his characteristic 
charm and with all of his unbending 
requirements for the committed servant 
of the Lord. Editorial clarifications are 
concisely summarized. Footnotes are 
succinct but adequate. An index of 
proper names is supplied. The resource- 
ful arrangement of internal divisions 
and the delightful disposition of the 
printer’s art make this a work of beauti- 
ful edification. Whatever the Com- 
munion of the one who reads, the re- 
ceptivity of his heart to spiritual sug- 
gestion ought surely to be augmented 
by recourse to this classic. 


Ray C. Petry 





Conrad Grebel c. 1498-1526, by Har- 
oLp BENDER. The Mennonite His 
torical Society, Goshen, Indiana, 


1950. 326 pp. $3.50. 


Tue definitive biography of the young 
Ziirich patrician and humanist who 
broke in 1525 with Zwingli, pioneer of 
the Swiss Reformation, to become the 
leader and actual founder of the Ana- 
baptist movement, from which directly 
or indirectly our modern free churches 
have stemmed. In this scholarly and 
carefully documented work, Professor 
Bender makes it clear that Grebel de- 
rived his fundamental ideas, first, from 
Zwingli, and then from the Scriptures 
to which Zwingli had directed him. 
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The Apostolic Preaching and Its De- 
velopments, by C. H. Dopp. Harper 
and Brothers, New York and Lon- 
don, reprinted 1949. 96 pp. $1.50. 


A sIxTH printing of this thought-pro- 
voking little book by one of the world’s 
foremost New Testament scholars pro- 
vides a new opportunity to commend it 
to all who have hitherto missed it. A 
review when it was first printed in 
America, in 1937, stated that it would 
compel rethinking the material of 
preaching. There still seems to be room 
for this salutary undertaking. Dr. 
Dodds’ lectures center on the meaning 
of that important New Testament word, 
kerygma, the gospel message and its 
proclamation. He startles us on the 
first page by maintaining that “much 
of our preaching in church at the pres- 
ent time would not have been recog- 


nized by the early Christians as ‘keryg- 


999 
. 


ma.” He goes on to establish his case 
by a careful analysis of the content of 
the essential message in Paul, the Acts, 
the Synoptics, and John, and finds a 
significant unity in them all. The main 
line of development of the primitive 
message is shown to be found in Paul’s 
and John’s “realized eschatology.” But 
from the first, Dodd says, ““The Second 
Advent is not the supreme fact, to 
which all else is preparatory; it is the 
impending verification of the Church’s 
faith that the finished work of Christ 
has in itself absolute value.” 


It is obvious that the content of mod- 
ern preaching must range more widely 
than that of the first century: but it 
must have a sure home base from which 
to range and to which to return. And 
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if we in our day, like the church in the 
first century, face a predominantly un- 
christian world, we would do well to let 
the New Testament guide us in finding 
a way to confront it as effectively. “It 
pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.” 


KINGSLEY JOBLIN 





The Fesus of History, by T. R. Gover, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1950, 190 pp. $2.00. 


T. R. Giover’s Jesus of History is one 
of the many books about Jesus that has 
demonstrated its survival power. Har- 
per and Brothers has rendered a fine 
service to present day students in mak- 
ing this reprint available. 


Rosert H. Buttock 





Primer for Protestants, by JAMES Hast- 
incs Nicuots, Association Press, 
New York, 1951. 151 pp. 59 cents. 


A MODERN classic in a soft-covered edi- 
tion, at an astonishingly low price. 
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